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Antonillo. 
East or west, where’er they roam, 
Nature’s children find a home. 


There was a time when the Massachusetts 
farmer tilled his fields with a rifle on his shoulder, 
and when the villagers had to barricade their 
houses at night for fear of being awakened by 
the blow of a tomahawk. 

A similar state of affairs still prevails in the 
settlements of the upper Rio Grande. Every 
winter the starving Indians make a raid upon 
the stock-farms of the frontiersmen, and every 
spring the whites send out an expedition to 
recover their stolen property. 

A few years ago I passed through the border- 
town of Monclova when one of these expeditions 
returned from a weary ride through the Indian 
hunting-grounds. The troopers looked disap- 
pointed. The main borde of the Comanches had 
eluded their pursuit, and all they had recovered 
was one mustang too old, and one white boy too 
young, to be of any use to their captors. 

Times being hard, the old mustang was sold 
for the value of his hide, and the boy, Antonillo, 
or Tony, as we called him, was sent with an 
American trader’s caravan to San Luis Potosi, 
where he was supposed to have some relatives. 
Some of the troopers also accompanied our 
caravan, and their commander gave me an 
interesting account of former expeditions, where 
they had captured whole wagonloads full of 
provisions, besides a lot of Indian curiosities, 
feather-mantles, charms, trinkets, carved lances 
and gaudy hunting-shirts. 

But in my private opinion the boy Antonillo 
was a far greater curiosity. The Comanches 
had stolen him six years before and kept him ever 
since. His habits would have astonished the 
hardiest hunter in North America. Nothing I 
had ever heard of gave me such an idea of the 
influence, the almost boundless influence, of 
early training. 

The earthly possessions of the poor little fellow 
consisted of a leather bag, a sort of linen kirtle 
without sleeves, and as I supposed, an old 
woollen blanket. But upon cross-examination I 
found that Tony had returned the blahket to its 
owner, one of the troopers, who had left us two 
days ago at Saltillo. It was late in October, and 
this child of twelve years had slept two nights on 
the open prairie with a little bag for a pillow and 
a piece of ragged linen for his only cover! 

“Yes, it was a little chilly last night,” said he, 
“but that’s nothing to the weather we had on the 
Nueces”—in western Texas—‘“‘last winter. We 
had no clothes hardly, and the old chief would 
not let us light any fire for fear of the rangers.” 

I gave him one of my own blankets, and our 
wagon-master let him have a piece of linen for a 
shirt. But we had no shoes for him, and I tried 
to find him a place in one of the wagons, for it 
seemed downright barbarous to let him march 
barefooted through the thorny chaparral. 

“Oh, he’s used to that,” laughed the wagon- 
master; “and besides, he likes to run about. 
He’s foraging for Chickasaw plums. But where 
does he get his meals? I never see him around 
any of the camp-fires.” 

An ugly suspicion crossed my mind. “Come 
here, Tony,” I called out, when I saw him 
skipping through the bushes as merry as a 
squirrel. “Did you get any dinner to-day?” It 
was near sundown. 

“Not yet, sir,” said he, “but I found plenty 
plums a while ago, and they tell me we shall 
reach a good spring before night.’ 

“And so you are actually living on plums and 
water?” I cried. “Why in the name of sense 
did you not tell me that before?” 

“Oh, it makes no difference, sefior,” said he. 
“T’m all right; I find something or other every 
day, and besides, they gave me some parched 
corn in Monclova.” 

“And nothing else? 
something ?” 

Tony hesitated. “The Americans do not 
understand me,” he whispered, “and the soldiers 
have been so kind to me that I did not like to 
bother them.” 

“Bother them! Well, you just come along 
now,” I replied; and seizing his arm, I marched 
him to the wagon of the Mexican officer. 

“Captain,” said I, “do you know that we have 
been starving this boy for more than two weeks, 
and that he has been living on berries ever since 
we left Monclova?” 

The officer stared. “Is that possible?” said 
he. “Why! I offered him something to eat, 

‘and he said he had plenty, so I thought he was 
getting his meals at your mess.” 

“How’s that, Tony?” I inquired. ‘Tell the 
truth now; why wouldn’t you take it if it was 
offered to you? Do you want to kill yourself?” 

“No, sir,” faltered Tony, “but—I tasted what 
they offered me, and it was so full of chile 
colorado,”—red_ pepper,—“and with so many 
ripe plums in the prairie, I really did not need it, 
please, sir.” 

The captain burst out laughing. “They’ve 
made a young Comanche of ‘him,” said he. 


Why didn’t you ask for 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “What would you do, sonny, if you couldn’t get 
|any plums? Would you eat grass?” 

Tony smiled. “No, sefior,” said he, “I would 
dig for groundnuts, or I would wait a few days 
till I could get home and get some dried beef.” 

Home! For six years a hole in the prairie had 
been his only hearth, an ox-hide tent his best 
shelter. Of his birthplace he remembered only 
the name of the town and the business of his 
father, who was supposed to have been one of 
the travelling provision merchants who trade 
between the frontier and the cities of the table- 
land. 

“But suppose we should not find your friends, 
Antonillo,” said I, “would you like to live in the 
country and become a farmer ?’’ 

“Yes, something of that sort,” said he, care- 
lessly; “or else I can make my way back to 
Texas.” And I have no doubt that he could 
have done it. 

We asked the soldiers to transfer him to our 
own part of the caravan, and we all agreed that 
we had never seen a better corredor, or boy-of- 
all-work. He could track a horse through the 
thickest tanglebrush, could climb any tree in 
the woods and handle a lariat like an old herder. 
He had a trick of lighting a fire in a pouring 
rain, and could find a supply of drinking-water 
where others could see nothing but moist gravel. 

I do not know whether he could have camped 
outdoors in a winter of our Northern States, but 
judging from his indifference to wind and 
weather, I do not believe that a common snow- 
storm would have disturbed his slumbers. 

Hunger and fatigue seemed unknown to him; 
he thought nothing of travelling forty miles on 
an empty stomach, and during all his wanderings 
he had never been sick for a single day nor 
suffered for want of food, though he had often 
lived for weeks on berries and prickly pears, and 
even on bellotas, a kind of edible acorns. 

But his strangest talent for a child of his age 
was his invariable cheerfulness. His life among 
the Comanches had inured him to poverty and 
all its hardships, including solitude. In the 
evening, when his Mexican friends had retired 
and the conversation of our teamsters was carried 
on in English, I often saw him sit apart at a 
little camp-fire of his own, playing with our dogs 
or crooning himself to sleep with a Spanish 
ditty, never downhearted, always ready to take 
things as they came. 

Upon our arrival at San Luis Potosi, Tony 
was turned over to the alcalde of the probate 
court, who agreed to take care of him till he 
could get a permanent situation, even if he should 
not be able to find his relatives. Before that 
question could be decided [ received a letter from 
Vera Cruz that obliged me to leave Potosi, and 
in the hurry of the departure I lost sight of 
Antonillo. 

As a mariner’s eye lingers on the horizon 
where a storm-tossed vessel has faded from his 
sight, my thoughts often wander with the 
fortunes of my fellow-voyagers on the sea of life. 
What has become of them? I often ask myself. 
Are they still fighting the winds and waves? 
Have they reached a good harbor or a desert 
shore? 

But about the fate of my little correddér I am 
quite at ease; he will take care of himself. 
Wherever the forest cheers its children with 
-frugal fare, wherever a cavern shelters the 
dwellers of the wilderness, Antonillo will find a 
home. Feurx L. OswAp. 


eS 
Honest Men. 


The name of the Jewish family which has 
acquired an unexampled position from the mag- 
nitude of its financial transactions, was originally 
Bauer. The founder of the house, Mayer 
Anselm Bauer, set up as a money-lender at 
the sign of the “Red Shield” (Rothschild) in the 
Jewish quarter of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

When William, the landgrave, was compelled 
to flee from his capital on the entry of the 
French, he left his silver and bulky treasures in 
the hands of Rothschild, who disposed of them 
to such advantage as to be able to return 
their value to the landgrave with five per cent. 
interest. 

A similar example of trust reposed in one man 
is mentioned by Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne in her “Social 
Hours with Celebrities.” While visiting Belgium 
forty years ago she was taken to the monastery 
of Tougerloo, occupied by the ‘“White Friars,” 
so-called from their white habit and white 
caps. 

When the French Revolution dispersed these 
monks, they collected their wealth, plate, specie 
and books, and deposited all with a Dutch 
merchant. The friars then went their way into 
other countries and remained absent forty years. 
During this period they were never heard of, 
and few of the original exiles remained alive. 
The survivors assembled and sent one of their 
number to visit Amsterdam and see how their 
money and chattels had fared. 

The Dutch merchant was living, and at once 
returned to the representative of the White 
Friars not only all he had taken charge of, but 
the interest of the money! The friars, however, 
refused to receive anything but the original sum 
entrusted to the honest Dutchman. They then 
reéntered their forsaken property, and settled 
down with reduced numbers in the home from 
which the Revolution had driven them. 
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Clear as a crystal and 
delightful in its invigorat- 
ing and aromatic odor is 
the coffee that comes to 
you in pound and two- 
pound tin cans from the 
famous tea and coffee 
importers, 


Chase & Sanborn 


of Boston, its purity and 
its strength being guaran- 
teed by their seal. 

Its supreme merit has 
been proved and is ac- 
knowledged by thousands 
of the most fastidious 
coffee consumers through- 
out the land. Grocers 
everywhere sell it. 




















The Modern Nursery and Toilet Powder. 


It is most skilfully medicated, bland and pleasant in use, 
and cannot harm the most delicate skin. 





Dr. A. D. Wren, Sutton, Ark.: “Comfort Powder is all that is claimed 
for it. There is nothing better for new born babies, chafing, baby eczema, 
sore nipples, etc. I consider it harmless to the most delicate skin.” 
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Frances May Hamilton, Trained 
Nurse, N.Y.: “ For infants Comfort 
Powder is delightful, and prevents 
chafing. It is comforting to all my 


patients confined in bed, preventing redness and tenderness of skin.” 





Winona V. Marquis, Trained Nurse, Jumonville, Pa.: ‘*I have an oily 
skin, and always use Comfort Powder on my face in preference to any 


other powder. 


I always sprinkle my feet with it after bathing, it feels so 


comforting. Have used it for all things you claim, and would not be 
without it in sickroom, nursery, or at home— it is ‘solid comfort.’” 





In the nursery and in the sickroom hundreds of Trained 
Nurses have proven its reliability and curative value. 


All Druggists. 


25 and soc. Sample box fre. COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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IV.—Blue Egyptians. 


HE rag-room of the paper- 

i mill was nearly deserted 

during dinner-time. Only 

two girls lingered behind, deep 

in conversation. Mary Denison 

was remonstrating with Lena 

Laxen, and busily sorting rags as she talked. | 

Mary was a fair, slender girl, fresh and trim 

in her gray print gown, with a close cap of the | 
same material hiding her pretty hair. 

Lena was dark and vivacious, with laughing 
black eyes and a careless mouth. She was 
picturesque enough, with the scarlet hand- 
kerchief tied loosely over her hair; but she 
was dusty; only dainty care can keep one neat 
in a rag-room. 

“A silk waist, and a skirt, and lots of other 
things!” Lena went on, half-coaxing, half- 
defiant. “I can’t see why folks put such nice 
things into the rags. And you think I’m going 
to let it go through the duster and then be 
thrown out and somebody else get it? No, sir!’ 

“But it isn’t yours, Lena!” said Mary, 
steadily. ‘Goto Mr. Gordon and tell him the 
waist is no good for rags, and ask him if you 
may have it. Like as not he’ll give it to you.” 

Lena laughed spitefully. “Like as not he’s 
going to take it home to his own girl!’’ she said. 
“I sha’n’t go to him. He’s just as hateful! No 
one is to touch that bag or go near it! And it’s 
to set out in the shed, close by the chloride 
barrels. Everything in it will smell like poison! 
If that isn’t mean! Well, I must start,Mame. 
Aren’t you coming ?” 

“Don’t wait for me, Lena. I want to finish 
this stint, so as to get off early tonight, 
mother’s so poorly to-day, and I want to cook 
something nice for her supper.” 

After Lena went out Mary worked away 
steadily. The rags were piled in a sieve before 
her—mostly the kind called “Blue Egyptians,” 
from far across the sea. 

She was hoping devovtly that Lena might 
pass by the forbidden bag without lingering. 
It was strange that this special bundle of rags, 
coming from a village at some little distance, 
should have been kept apart when the day’s 
allowance was put into the dusters! 

Mary took from the heap before her a 
dark-blue garment of finer material than most 
of the “Egyptians.” There were remnants of 
embroidery and heavy, queer glass buttons. 
“T’ll keep these,” she thought, “for little Jessie 
Brown; she makes so much out of so little! 
These’ll be a fortune to her!” 

Buttons were a regular perquisite of the 
rag-girls in the Cumquot Mill; indeed, any 
trifle—coin or seal or medal—was considered 
the property of the finder, this being an 
unwritten law of the rag-room. Mary cut the 
buttons off; then she ran her hand round 
the edge of the jacket, to see if any hard 
substance that might blunt the knives of the 
cutter had escaped her notice. In a corner 
between the stuff and the lining was something 
which must be cut out. 

Mary ran the jacket along the cutting-knife 

and the object rolled out—a brooch of glass, or 
of clear stones, in a tarnished silver setting. 
Although dim and dusty, it seemed full of 
light and glanced in the sun as Mary held it up. 
; “What a pretty thing!” she said. “I wonder 
if it’s glass. I must take it to Mr. Gordon, for 
I never found anything like it before. Jessie 
can’t have this!” 
; She went on with her sorting so quickly that 
ina few minutes the sieve was empty and the 
basket piled high with good cotton rags. Then, 
taking her hat and shawl, Mary passed out, 
holding the brooch carefully in her hand, and 
hurried on till she came to the finishing-room. 

Here old James Gregory was sitting on his 
accustomed stool, tying up bundles of paper 
with careful precision. His back was turned to 
Mary, and he was crooning a fragment of an 
old paper-mill song, rhythmic and monotonous: 


“’Gene, ’Gene 
Pade & machine ; 
Made it go. 
Frank n 
Round it went 
Witha Seabety clank. 
ur cra 
Shake your shank, 
Save your money 
To put in the bank!” 
. At May's cheerful “Good morning, Mr. 
uregory!” the old man turned slowly and 













home?” 


advice, please.” 
displayed the brooch. 
James Gregory drew his lips into the form 


of a whistle, but made no sound. He looked | 


from the brooch to Mary, and back again. 
“Well?” he said. 

“T found it in the Blue Egyptians, Mr. 
Gregory. Do you think— 
is it glass, or—something 


looked at her with friendly 
eyes. “Good day, Mary! 
Glad to see ye! Going along them out, but Mr. Gordon, after a glance, | but they’re diamonds right enough. Oh, I 


‘are paste. 


could not have told why. 
“Yes, sir,” she faltered. 


jacket. It was in between the stuff and 
the lining. There were glass buttons on 
| the jacket.” 


| She drew them from her pocket, and held 


waved them back. “They are of no value!” 


The imitations are sometimes very 


| I will take it to Boston with me to-morrow and 
| have it examined.” 

He dropped the brooch into-a drawer at his 
side, turned the key and put it into his pocket, 
| all in his quiet, methodical way, then nodded 
| kindly to the pair and bent over his papers 


even tone, and Mary’s heart sank, she} she always disliked. 


“In a blue 
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“You did the wrong 
thing that time, Miss Denison!’’ he said. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Hitchcock ?” she 
asked. 
“You'll never see your diamonds again, nor 
the money for them,” replied the man. “He'll 
| come back and tell you they’re glass or paste, 


| wasn’t born down in these parts!’ 


“In a minute. I want to/he said. “About this brooch I am not sure. “You don’t know Mr. Gordon,” said Mary, 
show you something, Mr. | The stones may be real, but it is possible they | warmly. 
Gregory, and to ask your 

She opened her hand and | perfect; noone but a jeweller can tell positively. 


“That isn’t the way he’s thought of 
| by those who do know him.” 
“Oh, I know his kind!’’ said Hitchcock, who 
had lately come to this mill from a distant one. 
| Mary turned away decidedly; he looked 
after her angrily, but the next moment he was 
greeting Lena Laxen. Something prompted 
her to tell him about the silk waist in the 
forbidden sack. He took her view at once and 
heartily. ‘““The boss,” he 
said, “has his eye on the 





else?” 

Gregory held it up to 
the light; then he pol- 
ished it on his sleeve and 
looked again. “Something 
else!’’ he said. 

“Ts it—do you think it 
might be worth anything, 
Mr. Gregory ?” 

“Yes!” said Gregory, 
explosively. “I do! 1 
b’lieve them’s diamonds! 
Mary Denison, you’ve 
struck it this time, or I’m 
a Dutchman!” 

Mary’s face grew very 
pale. She said one word 
softly to herself, “‘Moth- 
er!” 

Mary’s mother was far 
from strong, and there 
was little save Mary’s 
wages to feed and clothe 
the two and pay their 
rent. James Gregory 
knew this; his pale old 
face was lighted with 
emotion. ‘Findin’s hay- 
in’,” he said, abruptly. 
“That’s paper-mill law. 
Some folks would tell ye 
to keep this to yourself, 
and sell it for what you 
could get.” 

“But you do not tell 
me that?” said Mary, 
quietly. 

“No!” roared the old 
man, stamping violently 
on the floor. “No, I 
don’t! You’re poor as 
spring snakes, and your 
mother’s sickly, and you 
have hard work to get 
enough to keep the flesh 








things, most likely, as he 
has on the pin Mary 
Denison found.” 

Hadn’t Lena heard 
about that? Well, it was 
a burning shame. He 
would see that she, Lena, 
wasn’t fooled that way. 
And Lena heard a story 
very different from that 
which had been told to 
Mr. Gordon. In an hour 
the whole mill knew that 
Mame Denison had found 
a diamond pin in the rags, 
and that Mr. Gordon had 
told her it was nothing 
but hard glue, and had 
sold it himself in Boston 
for a thousand dollars. 

Late that evening Lena 
stole from her home and 
met Hitchcock by the 
corner of the outer shed. 
A few minutes of whis- 
pering and giggling about 
the forbidden bag,—then 
she stole back with a 
bundle under her shawl, 
while Hitchcock tied a 
bright silk handkerchief 
round his neck and 
strutted off with the air 
of a conqueror. 

Next morning, as Mary 
Denison was going to her 
work, Lena rapped on the 
window and called her 
attention by signs to the 
waist she had on. It 
was a gay striped silk, 
little worn, but still show- 
ing, in spite of pressing, 
the marks of crumpling 
and tossing. The bright 








on ye; but I tell ye to 
take it straight to the old 
man and tell him all about 
it. I’ve known him ever since his mustache 
growed, and before. You go straight to him; 
he’s in the office now.” 

“T was going,” said Mary, simply; “but I 
thought you— you couldn’t manage to come 
with me, could you? I am afraid of Mr. 
Gordon ; I can’t help it, though he’s always 
pleasant to me.” 

“T’ll go,” said old James, with alacrity. 
“You come right along with me.” 

He seized Mary by the arm and they passed 
rapidly out through the mill, the few “hands” 


gazing after them in amazement, for the old | 


man was dragging the girl along as if he were 
going to deliver her up to justice. In the office, 
when the pair appeared, the two clerks stared 
open-mouthed, and while one instantly said to 
himself, “It’s a mistake,” young Hitchcock 
said that he “always knew that Denison girl 
was too pious to last!” 

“Ah! Gregory, what is it? Mary Denison? 
Good morning. Anything wrong in the rag- 
room?” said Mr. Gordon from his desk. 

Gregory waved his hat excitedly. “If you’d 
look here, sir!” he said. “If you’d just cast 
your eye over that article and tell this gal what 
you think of it. Blue Egyptians, sir! Luckiest 
rags that ever come in, I’ve always said. Well, 
sir?” 

Mr. Gordon calmly turned the brooch over 
and over, holding it up in every light. “You 


| again. 


‘*| HAVE SOME OTHER NEWS FOR YOU, MARY.’ 


Mary went out silently and Gregory 
followed her, with a dazed look. He said 
nothing till they were back in the finishing- 
room. 

“It’s one of his days!” he said then. “I’ve 
knowed him ever since his mustache growed, 
and there’s days when he’s struck with a dumb 
sperit, just like Scripture. Don’t you fret, 
Mary! He'll see you righted, or I’ll give you 
my head.” 

Mary felt sadly dashed and disappointed. “‘I 
guess he thinks they’re nothing great,” she 
said, wearily. 

“Well, you’ll hear from him if there’s 
anything to hear, now mark my words. 
Now you go home and get your dinner. And 
—Mary—I don’t know as I’d say anything 
about this, if I was you. Things get round so 
in @ mill, you know!” 

Mary nodded acquiescence and went home, 
trying to feel that nothing of importance had 
happened. Do what she would, however, 
golden visions would come dancing before her 
eyes. Suppose the stones should be real, after 
all? and suppose Mr. Gordon should give her 
a part of the money they might bring in Boston ? 
It might be thirty or forty dollars. Oh, how 
rich she would feel! The rent could be paid 
some time in advance, and her mother could 
have the new shaw] she needed so badly. 

Turning the corner by her mother’s house, 





found this in the rags?’”’ he asked, at length, | she met Mr. Hitchcock, the clerk she had seen 


turning to Mary. He spoke in his ordinary | in the office. 


He looked at her with the smile 


red plaid suited Lena’s 
dark skin well, and as 
she stood there with 
| flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, Mary 
thought she had never seen her look prettier. 
| At first she nodded and smiled in approval, not 
recognizing the waist as the one about which 
she and Lena had talked the day before; but 
the next moment a thought darted through 
her mind that made her clasp her hands and 
cry, anxiously, “O Lena, you didn’t do it! 
You never did it! It’s not that waist you 
have on?” 

Lena only nodded and laughed triumphantly 
and turned away, leaving Mary standing pale, 
distressed and hesitating. Should she go in 
and try to persuade her to take back the 
stolen garment? She was on the point of 
doing so when old James Gregory came by 
and asked her to walk on with him. 

“Well, Mary,” said Gregory, “how’re ye 
feelin’ today? Hearty? That’s smart! I 
hoped you wasn’t frettin’ about that brooch 
any?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Gregory,” said Mary, 
laughing; “I’m afraid I have thought about 
it more or less, but I haven’t fretted. What 
is the use?” 

Jes’ so! jes’ so!” assented the old man. 

“And I didn’t say anything to mother,” 
Mary went on. “I didn’t want her to think 
about it unless something was really coming of 
it. Poor mother! She has enough to think 
of!” 

“She has so,” said Gregory. “But, Mary, 
somehow or ’nuther, the story’s got round of 
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your findin’ that pin yesterday. 
anything ?” 
“Not a word!’ said Mary. 


You didn’t say 


“How could it —” 


“?’T'was that miserable Hitehcoek, 1 expect,” |- 


said Gregory. “And he’s tacked ona passel of 
lies, and the whole place is hummin’ with it. 
Thought I’d tell ye before you went in.” 

Mary met quietly the buzz of inquiry that 
greeted her when she entered the rag-room. To 
each she told the simple truth, and she was 
determined that no ill word should be spoken of 
Mr. Gordon if she could help it. Almost every 
one in the mill liked and respected the “old man,” 
but the human mind loves a sensation, and Lena 
and Hitchcock had told their story so vividly 
that Mary’s account seemed tame and dull beside 
it. So some of the hands preferred to think that 
“Mame Denison was a sly one, and warn’t goin’ 
to let on, fear some one’d git ahead of her!” 

Lena fostered this feeling, from sheer love of 
excitement and gossip. In spite of Mary’s 
efforts the excitement increased, and when, late 
in the afternoon, word came that Mary Denison 
was wanted in the office, the rag-room was left 
fairly bubbling with wild surmise. 

Mr. Gordon did not see Mary when she came 
in. He was standing by his desk, with an open 
letter in his hand, and his face was disturbed as 
he spoke to the senior clerk. “Myers, it is as I 
feared about that bag of rags from Blankton. 
You have kept it carefully tied up and close by 
the chloride, as I told you?” 

“T did, sir,” said Myers; “and I cautioned 
every one in the mill not to go near it; but this 
morning I found that it had been tampered with 
and something taken out. I hope there is nothing 
wrong, sir!’ 

“Wrong!” Mr. Gordon struck his hand heavily 
on the desk. ‘There have been two fatal cases 
of smallpox in Blankton, and that bag has been 
traced to the house where they were! I suspected 
something wrong the moment you told me of 
things that looked new and good; but I did not 
want to raise a panic in the mill, when there 
might be some other explanation. I thought I 
had taken every precaution—what is that?” 

He turned quickly. Mary Denison was stand- 
ing with clasped hands, her face white with 
terror. 

“Mary!” said Mr. Gordon, in amazement. 
“You surely have had nothing to do with this?” 

‘No, sir!” cried Mary. “Oh no, Mr. Gordon, 
indeed I have not! But I fear—I fear I know 
who has. Oh, poor thing! Poor Lena!” 

Then, with an impulse of wrath, she turned 
suddenly upon Hitchcock. ‘‘Who let Lena 
Laxen into the yard last night?” she cried. 
“You had a key—you were talking to her after 
[ left her yesterday. Oh, look at him! Mr. 
Gordon, look at that man!” 

Hitchcock sat cowering and gasping over his 
desk, his flesh a greenish-gray color, his eyes 
staring, his hands clutching the woodwork 
’ convulsively. But suddenly, with a cry, he 
dashed from his seat and ran bareheaded out of 
the door. He left the mill, and as Mr. Gordon 
would employ him no longer, he left the town. 

Quickly and quietly Mr. Gordon gave his 
orders to take Lena Laxen to her home and 
proclaim a strict quarantine; to burn the infected 
rags without loss of time; to have every part of 
the shed thoroughly disinfected. At last he 
turned to Mary. 

“Do not distress yourself, Mary,” he said, 
kindly. “It may be that Lena will escape the 
infeetion; and you did all you could, I am sure, 
to dissuade her.” 

“Oh, I might have said more!” cried Mary, in 
an agony of self-reproach. “I meant to go into 
her house this morning and try to make her hear 
reason; it might not have been too late.” — 

“Tt was well you did not!” said Mr. Gordon. 
“The air of the house was probably already 
infected. Noone save the doctor must go near 
that house till all danger of the disease is over.” 

He then told Mary, briefly, why he had sent 
for her. He had sent the brooch by express to 
Boston, and would be able to tell her ina few 
days whether it were of real value or not. Mary 
thanked him, but his words fell almost unheeded 
on her ears. What were jewels or money, in the 
face of a danger so awful as now threatened her 
friend and the whole village? 

And Lena was struck down by smallpox. Mr. 
Gordon succeeded in preventing a panic in the 
mill or in thetown. Lena’s case turned out to be 
light, and there were no more cases. At length, 
one day, Mary Denison met Mr. Gordon at the 
Laxens’ gate and heard the good news that 
Lena was sitting up; that in a day or two now 
the quarantine would be taken off, the house 
disinfected and Lena back again in her place at 
the mill. The manager looked with satisfaction 
at Mary’s beaming face of happiness; then, as 
she was turning away, he said: 

“Wait a moment, Mary! I have some other 
news for you. Have you forgotten the brooch 
* you found in the Blue Egyptians?” 

The color rushed to Mary’s face, and Mr. 
Gordon had his answer. 

“Because,” he added, “I have not forgotten, 
though you might well think I had done so. All 
this sad business has delayed matters, but now I 
have it all arranged, and I am ready to-day, 
Mary, to give you either the brooch itself or— 
what I think will be better—five hundred dollars, 
the sum I find it to be worth. 

“Yes, my child, I am speaking the truth. The 
stones are fine ones, and the Boston jeweller 
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offers you that sum for them. Well, Mary, 
have you nothing to say? What, crying? This 
will never do!” 

But Mary had nothing to say, and she was 
erying, because she could not help it. Presently 
she managed to murmur something about “too 
much—too great kindness—not fair for her to 
take it all!” but Mr. Gordon cut her short. 

“Certainly you are to have it all, every penny 
of it! ‘Finding’s having!’ That is paper-mill 
law—ask James Gregory if it is not. There 
comes James this moment. Go and tell him of 
your good fortune, and let him bring you up to 
my house this evening to get the money. But, 
Mary,’’—he glanced at a letter in his hand, and 
his face, which had been bright with kindness 
and pleasure, grew very grave,—‘“‘there is some- 
thing else for you to tell James and all the hands. 
William Hitchcock died yesterday, of malignant 
smallpox !”” Laura E. RICHARDS. 
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On the Edge of the Flood. 


S the railroad on which I first ran a 
locomotive has a tidewater terminus, 
it is equipped with floats, or great 
bargelike boats, with tracks laid on 
their decks, which receive freight- 
ears for transportation by water to 
connecting roads. That the switch- 
engines may be enabled to put the 
cars on and take them off the floats, 
there are regular “slips” and 
“bridges,” such as you see ina 
ferry-house. The lower end of 
the bridge is fastened to the dock 
by great hinges, while the other 
end floats on air-tight boxes. This 
lets the sea end rise and fall with 
the tides, so that the yard tracks, 
“whieh run down the bridge, will 
always connect with those on the 
float. 

Oceasionally, through some 
body’s blunder, a car would drop 
off the bridge, overboard, and once 
in a great while an engine. Then 
there was something to talk about 
for a few days; there would be an 
investigation by the superinten- 
dent, somebody would be dis 
charged, the wreckers would have 
employment, and matters would 
settle down again until something 
else happened. 

I had been promoted only a little 
while,—yet long enough to learn 
that more skill was required in 
handling a locomotive than I had 
supposed, —when, on reporting for 
duty one night at six o'clock, I 
found my partner down on the 
bridge with the engine. 

As I stepped into the cab to 
relieve him, he asked : 

“Did you ever work on this 
bridge?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Well, look out for yourself. 
It’s the worst place in the whole 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
it?” 

“Matter enough. You'll find out 
before morning.” 

I could get nothing out of him 
but this unsatisfactory and rather 
disquieting reply, before he picked up his dinner- 
pail, pulled on his coat and left the cab. 

He had been running a locomotive a year 
longer than I had, but as I had worked on the 
railroad longer than he had, I would not gratify 
his sense of superiority by asking for further 
information. I did not like him very well, for 
that matter, and if he chose to be mysterious I 
was unwilling to disturb his reserve. I thought 
that I could find out what the trouble was with 
the bridge myself. Then I should not be 
beholden to anybody. 

_ A young engineer has many disagreeable things 
with which to contend. He feels the necessity 
of maintaining his dignity, yet as everybody 
knows just how long he has been running, all 
hands, from the conductor to the fireman, feel 
called upon to proffer him much unnecessary, 
and usually very irritating, advice. However, 
as nobody “knows it all,” the young engineer 
soon learns to keep his new-found dignity within 
bounds, to listen to much counsel, and to appro- 
priate such as he considers valuable. 

_ My partner’s fireman started off on a long, 
irrelevant harangue, under the impression that 
he was imparting valuable knowledge to me, but 
my own fireman appearing, he, too, finally took 
himself off. 

As it was a short winter’s day, it was already 
dark when I took charge of the engine. We 
were loading a float at the time, and as “fore 











warned is forearmed,” you may be sure I kept a 
| sharp lookout on switches, signals and moving 
| cars. 

The crew make no allowance for the fact that 
|a man is green. On the contrary, they are 
inclined to be slack and careless for that very 
reason, thinking that in case of accident it will 
be easy to place the blame on the green engineer. 
I got the float loaded properly, but the mental 











| my dignity being at stake,—I told him not to get 
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strain put a slight tension on my nerves, which I 
would not have acknowledged for worlds. 

The conductor told me I might as well stay 
right where I was; for, he said, a float with 
empty cars was in the river, waiting to eome in 
as soon as the loaded one should get out; then 
we would pull the “empties” off and reload 
her. 

That was where I failed to assert myself when 
I should have done so. The engine lay quite 
close to the river end of the bridge, and as the 
tide was low, the grade was pretty steep. I 
ought to have replied: “I guess J’ll pull up off 
the bridge, anyway.” 

And I ought te havedone it, too. But I did not. 
The conductor was an old hand at float work, so 
I took it for granted that he advised the usual 
method, and I did not like to say or do anything 
to cause remark. 

The fireman and I lit our pipes, rested our 
heels on the boiler-butt, and settled ourselves to 
take it easy until the float arrived. The leaded 
float had pulled out of the slip, the yard crew had 
gone over to the yardmaster’s office half a mile 
away, and we two were alone on the bridge with 
the engine. ; 

We were chatting pleasantly, and listening to 
the lapping of the water about the piles in the 
slip, when the fireman suddenly cried ina startled 
voice: 

“Look out! 
the river!” 

I had carelessly left the reverse lever in the 
back motion. As unconcernedly as possible,— 


She’s backing up! We’ll be in 








‘*| CLIMBED WEAKLY DOWN.”’ 


rattled. I dropped the lever ahead, closed the | 
cylinder cocks, and gave her a little steam. She 
stopped at once, and we resumed our conversa- 
tion, I, meanwhile, keeping a sharp watch 
through the fireman’s window on the side of the 
bridge to see if she moved again, for my mind 
was not quite easy. 

She had a leaky throttle, as nearly all locomo- 
tives have. There was a heavy frost, and the 
slight backward movement had landed her on a 
frosty spot on the rails. The cylinder cocks 
being closed, the leaky throttle allowed the 
steam to accumulate in the cylinders until its 
pressure was sufficient to overcome the adhesion 
to the slippery rails. Then, of course, her feet 
went from under her, and “Whir-r-r!” she 
slipped. 

The throttle flew wide open. I shut her off 
instantly, but when she stopped slipping, she 
began to roll slowly back again. I applied the 
steam-brake, but it had no effect. The fireman 
yelled: “Your brake’s froze!” and jumped off 
and disappeared. 

The locomotive had no tender—only a small 
coal-box behind the cab, the water-tank being on 
top of the boiler. Glancing hurriedly out the 
back window, I saw that the coal-box already 
appeared to overhang the cold, black water of 
the river. 

It was less than four feet from the coal-box 
to the rear driving-wheels. If they went off the 
end of the bridge she was.a “goner,” and so was 
my situation and all hopes of running a locomo- 
tive for years to come, even if I was Incky 
enough to escape drowning. Certainly I was in 
trouble. 

I was tempted to follow the fireman’s example, 
and let engine and employment take care of 
themselves; but it was an awkward cab to get 





out of. The first thing I had done in the cab 
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that evening was to button my side curtain 
securely down to keep out the cold. I feared | 
should not have time to elimb down from my 
high seat, cross to the fireman’s side and jump 
before she went over. 

To jump from my window out upon the ic, 
and steeply inclined surface of the bridge woul 
be equivalent to jumping overboard, and the 
engine would be sure to fall on me. 

I could see the tug’s lights out in the stream 
and I heartily wished the float in the stip. 

No sand had been supplied to the yard engines 
for years. In fact, the sand-boxes had been 
knocked off this old trap in some previous rough 
encounter, and as I had carelessly allowed the 
brake to freeze up, the throttle was my sole 
relianee. 

I had no time, either, to experiment with it in 
an effort to get a grip on the rails, for I could 
see that the engine was moving steadily, althoug), 
slowly, back. 

These observations all passed through my 
mind in an instant. 

I seized. the throttle lever with both hands, 
and while I invoked a left-handed blessing on 
the draughtsmen who devised that slide-valve 
throttle, I tried anxiously, nervously, with the 
perspiration beading my forehead, to open it 
easily. 

It would not budge. ‘The engine was stil] 
moving, slowly indeed, but with the persistence 
of fate, back toward the end of the bridge. 

In desperation I gave a strong jerk back: out 
it came—of course wide open. Now the wheels 
flew round like buzz-saws, scattering a shower 
of sparks from the rails. I felt 
rather than saw that the backward 
movement was checked, but I could 
not be sure of this. 

The tug now had the float nearly 
entered in the slip. If I could keep 
her from slipping until it made con- 
nection with the bridge I should 
be saved; but glancing at the 
steam-gage, I was horrified to 
observe that she had barely forty 
pounds of pressure. 

I had pumped her full of cold 
water to prevent her blowing off, 
and the fire-box door was wide 
open for the same purpose. At 
the rate that I was using steam, 
and with the furnace door open, 
the pressure would last only a 
very short time. I could see the 
pointer on the gage walking back 
steadily. 

Desiring to save steam, | 
worked the throttle carefully in 
until the engine almost came to a 
standstill. 

Then, fearing that with the 
rapidly decreasing pressure | 
should be unable to start again, 
I yanked it frantically out, repeat- 
ing the operation. 

The tug now had the float 
jammed crosswise in the slip. 

To close the furnace door I must 
leave the throttle, descend in the 
dark by a short, perpendicular, 
slippery iron ladder of four rungs, 
and probably fall over the shovel 
or the hook. Where would the 
engine be by the time I could get 
back to the throttle? Why had 
that cowardly fireman deserted 
me? Why hadn’t he brought 
help? Or why didn’t the crew, 
hearing the noise I was making, come out to see 
what the matter was? 

It seemed years since the fireman left. 

I saw a flicker of light under a box-car, then 
a lantern —several lanterns. The tug had 
whistled and the crew were coming. I glanced 
anxiously back. The float was stuck again. | 
wanted to yell to the crew to hurry up, but was 
ashamed to do so. 

They had started when they heard the tug 
whistle, but had seen that the tide had jammed 
the float again, so they took their time and came 
down the bridge in a leisurely manner, smoking 
their pipes, swinging their lanterns, and talking 
and laughing as if they had not a care in the 
world. 

The fireman was with them. My indignation 
toward him rose to the point of fury. 

My steam was nearly gone, but thank heaven’ 
the float was moving again, and was coming 
steadily ahead. At last—the most grateful sound 
I ever heard—she bumped cumbrously into the 
bridge. 

I closed the throttle just as the conductor—a 
big, overgrown booby—came abreast of the cab, 
and leering up to where I stood, a breathless, 
perspiring, nervous wreck, he asked: 

“What you trying to do, engineer—saw the 
stop-block off ?”’ 

I climbed weakly down to the bridge and yand 
that, before leaving, the crew had fastened across 
the rails an old tie that was used as a stop-block 
when the engine had to stop there for any length 
of time. ; 

The engine had stood a foot or two ahead of it, 
and as I was slipping her furiously when she 
sagged back against it, I hadn’t been able to feel 
her make the contact. 

Two deep grooves in the old tie showed where 
the flanges of the drivers had cut into it, as I 
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frantically slipped her for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Even now the thought of that experience nearly 
overcomes me. HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 
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SCOPE OF THOUGHT. 


{ orld in a grain of sand, 
Wend a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity. he our 
rr * ‘William Blake. 





Aunt Catherine’s William. 
HAD walked over, expect- 
ing to have a long, pleasant 
afternoon with Aunt 
Catherine; so when I 
found Miss Willard 
had arrived before me 
I was certainly dis- 
i Still, as 
Miss Willard had not 
removed her bonnet, I 
supposed she could 
not be intending to 
stay to tea. Somewhat 
consoled by this reflec- 
tion, I wandered off to 
amuse myself till she 
should finish her visit. 

1 was quite at home and might go where I 
pleased, for Aunt Catherine, although not really 
related to me, was kind enough to number me 
among her favorites. 

Miss Willard stayed on and on. I went out 
into the orchard to look for ripe apples, and 
picked some flowers for the tea-table. There 
had been a few light frosts in exposed places, 
but Aunt Catherine’s garden was still untouched, 
and her marigolds and zinnias and dahlias were 
blazing with all their splendor. 

Next I went in and paid a visit to Susan in the 
kitchen. She gave me a tiny pumpkin tart, which 
I was quite youthful enough to appreciate, and 
told me there were fine pears up in the garret, 
laid away on dark shelves to ripen, if I liked to 
go up and look them over. So, as Miss Willard 
was still in the parlor, I took a basket and went 
up to see them. 





Every one knows what an old-fashioned New | 


executed in red ink, with the familiar legend 
beneath it, “Touch not this book, for fear of 
life.” 

At the bottom of the pile were his copy-books, 
full of exercises and compositions. William wrote 
very well when he chose. Among them was one 
marked “Log Book.” 1 opened it, as I had done 
the others. It began in this way: 

“Sept. 15, 186-. Ploot Pratt keeps a diary, 
and so does Penoyer Lester, and they think 
great things of themselves for doing it. Poot 
pretends his is full of secrets, and so private he 
wouldn’t let anybody see it for the world. I 
pitched him over one day and sat on him while 
I looked at it, and all it said was, “Tuesday, Got 
up and had breakfast and went to school, came 
home and had dinner and went back for afternoon 
session, went home and had supper and went to 
bed.’ I didn’t read much of it, but the rest of 
the days of the week seemed to bea good deal 
like Tuesday. 

“Penoyer is different about his. He wants to 
read you extracts from it all the time. I’ll have 
to sit on him yet to make him stop. 

“The reason I think I’ll keep one now is 
because I mean to go to sea some time, and the 
officers of ships always have to keep-a daily log. 
It'll be long enough before I am an officer, most 
likely, but there’s no harm in a little practice. 
When I find I’m getting to be like Ploot and 
Penoyer I'll stop.” 

I stood hesitating, with William’s diary in my 
hand. Would he mind my reading it? It did 
not seem to be at all private so far, and then it 
was so long ago! There was an old straight- 
backed chair by the south window, and I went 


softly beside me and the wind crept in gently and 
floated the pennant and filled the sails of his old 
ship, the only one of which he was ever the 
captain. 

“In real log-books,”’ the diary went on, “they 
| keep an account of the weather ‘and how many 
miles they have sailed inaday. I can put in the 





over to it and sat down in the golden shadow of | 
the maple-tree and read, while the leaves rustled | 
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| drop down all over her slate when she tries to do 
her sums. I don’t believe she knows much. [ 
saw her crying one afternoon because her figures 
wouldn’t add up to suit. her. 

“Well, I guess that’s enough to write about a 
girl! Ploot’s going to try to get off to go ducking 
with me to-night. His father don’t like him to go 
out with a gun; he’s afraid he’ll shoot himself! 
But he’s a good deal likelier to shoot me! 

“Tuesday, 23d. Ploot and I had a first-rate 
time last night. His father didn’t know he 
went. He just told him he wanted to spend the 
night with me and took my old gun. We didn’t 
get any ducks, though there was plenty of ‘em 
down there; they didn’t come near us. I’m 
going again, but I don’t mean to take Ploot. If 
he should happen to 
shoot himself his 
father wouldn’t like 
it. 

“Janet was kept in 
for her recess to-day— 
she’s the pretty girl— 
she can’t do arithmetic 
to save her neck! 
Miss Meecham comes 
down on her like a 
thousand 0’ brick! 
She gave her ‘Curling 
locks cover foolish 
brains,’ for a copy in 
her writing. I saw it 
as I went by her seat 
to my dass. Ploot 
saw it, too; he was 
walking just ahead of 
me, and he gave one of her curls a pull. She 
looked up, quick and seared, but Ploot had gone 
| by and she thought *twas I did it. I couldn’t 
say anything, but Ploot’ll get into trouble yet if 
he’s not careful! 

“Hasn’t been any wind to speak of to-day; 
what there is of it comes from the east. 

“Wednesday, 24th. Think I’m doing pretty 
| well with my log. I write it up every day in 
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She opened her blue eyes at me wide enough 
then. She was setting herself up so high 1 
suppose she thought there wasn’t any need of 
being scared, for onee. 

“*Eternal vigilance is the price of safety,’ says 
I. ‘War is necessary to keep the peace.’ 

“*You are all torn and bloody!’ says she, 
looking as disgusted as Miss Meecham. 

“*That’s nothing,’ says 1, and I put my hand 
in my pocket, so she shoukin’t see it. ‘Men 
have to get torn and bloody sometimes,—course 
girls can’t understand.’ Then I went off and 
left her. 

“Miss Meecham found out there’d been a fight 
next day, and was going to punish us both, but 
Penoyer up and told her how it happened. He 
didn’t know what girl 
*twas, so he could not 
tell that part. Then 
the teacher was going 
to give it to Ben, and I 
had to beg him off. 
I don’t know what 
Janet thought about 
it— most likely she 
didn’t notice. Wind’s 
been west all day.” 

Then came a great 
gap in the diary, a 
handful of leaves had 
been torn out and 
only two or three were 
left. The last entry 
began in the middle. 

“I brought home all 
my school-books to- 
|day. Miss Meecham said she was sorry to say 
| good-by to me, and she gave me a Bible and 

wrote my name in it herself, and that it was pre- 
sented by my affectionate teacher, Amelia 
| Meecham ;-and some of the girls gave me locks 
of their hair—I’d have liked one of Janet’s curls, 
| but I didn’t dare ask for it, and she never even 
remembered to say good-by to me. 

“l’ve left my double-barreled gun and all my 





| weather part here at school, and I suppose I | study-hour. Penoyer’s not regular at all with | stool ducks with Ploot, on condition I’m to have 
could mention how far I got on with my studies, | his diary, and Ploot chewed: his all up for | them whenever I get home for a day or two, and 


| but that would be dull work and too much like 
Penoyer. I guess I'll drop them altogether. 

like the teacher we have now first-rate, though 
she has got a nose like a schooner’s jib. She 
caught Ploot throwing paper wads at the girls 





| paper wads; he got feruled again today. 

| falsehood!’ and so he had. 

| known she’d find him out. 
“Since he gave up his diary he’s been making 


He might have 


England garret is like, with the great chimney in | the other day and feruled him like the mischief. | what he calls a collection. He catches flies in hjs 
the middle and the dormer windows in the roof. | She said there were four good reasons why she | dictionary and leaves ’em stuck there; he’s got when I come home, and Janet—I guess time I’m 


There was a lovely view from those windows, 
of sunny fields and meadows and winding river, 


punished him. Chewing and throwing paper 
| balls was bad for his health, bad for his books, 


some wasps, too, and a few crickets and grass- 
| hoppers, and a big dragon-fly with long wings 


and the blue hills that enclosed it all. When I and exceedingly unpleasant for the girls. The that he keeps his place with; he says they area 
was little I used to think those hills were the | fourth reason was that it was against the rules | convenience. But I shouldn’t want them in my 


limit of our side of the world, and that if we 
were to dimb to their top we should see at our 
feet the long down-grade to China. 

The windows were standing open 
that afternoon and the soft wind blew 
through. A large maple, its leaves 
all turned to gold, spread its branches 
across one of them, and the sun, shin- 
ing on it, filled the place with yellow 
light. 

The north side of the garret was 
occupied with unused furniture, and 
chests and boxes full of mysterious 
treasures. Before the east window 
stood a loom that had belonged to 
Aunt Catherine’s mother. The only 
webs that hung to it now were of 
spiders’ weaving. A spinning-wheel 
was there, also, and a flax-wheel— 
evidences of old-time industry and 
thrift. 

The whole of the south side be- 
longed to William, Aunt Catherine’s 
only son, who had been lost at sea. 
There were shelves full of his books, 
and boxes packed with all manner 
of schoolboy belongings, and a full- 
rigged ship in one corner with the 
name Dolphin in faded letters on her 
stern, and yellowing sails, and ropes 
that a touch would snap. 

When I looked at it I had a vision 
of alittle boy—like one of the pictures 
Aunt Catherine kept in her desk 
downs-tairs—in a straight little jacket 
buttoned up to the chin, and a wide 
white collar, and smoothly brushed 
hair, sitting crosslegged beside it. 

Aunt Catherine had other pictures 
of him, taken later. Indeed, I could remember 
him as he looked the last year at school—a big, 
broad - shouldered boy, always whistling and 
making a noise. 

1 was afraid of him then, he seemed so rough 
and strong. When the other boys wrestled with 
him they were sure to be thrown. He was in 
the highest classes, too, and seemed to know all 
his lessons without studying. I was a very 
little girl, quite beneath his notice. 

{ put down my basket, forgetting my pears, 
and went over to the shelf in the corner where 
his books were piled and turned them over 





and he knew it. 


i 





‘**¥OU DON'T BELIEVE MUCH IN FIGHTING!’ says I."" 


| he breaks, she’ll get plenty of exercise before the 


made for. Well, I guess this is entry enough 
for to-day. The wind has been southwest all 
the afternoon, and ’twas hot as pepper at school 


—that’s the teacher. 
“Monday, September 22d. I didn’t write 
anything last week; I was busy. I expect I'll 


this. 
happened lately. 
says he hadn’t time to attend to it. 


I don’t think anything in particular has 


It does take 





book! Janet brought the teacher a big bunch of 
flowers. 

“Southwest wind all the afternoon 
and smoky. 

“Thursday, 23th. Heard Ben 
Pierson say this morning he was 
going to kiss Janet. I told him he’d 
better let that job out. He wanted to 
know what I was going to do about it, 
and I told him I’d show him if he 
tried iton. It’s pretty small business 
for the oldest boys in the school to be 
tormenting the little girls. Wind 
north, cloudy and cold. 

“Tuesday, 30th. Ploot and I went 
ducking last night. His father knew 
this time, and gave him leave for 
once, on condition he didn’t ask to go 
again. We got two ducks; I shot ’em 
both, but I let Ploot have one to take 
home to his father. Penoyer heard 
about it and now he’s just crazy to go, 


Ploot’s bad enough, but Penoyer 
doesn’t know one end of a gun from 
the other, and can’t keep still to save 
his neck. 

“Ploot took it into his head that he 
was going to tease me about Janet. 
I showed him pretty quick he’d got 
to drop that! As if a fellow couldn’t 
kind of look out for a little girl with- 
out having a lot of nonsense talked 
about it! ‘The first time I saw her I 
wished she was my sister, because 
I never had any, but I can’t get ac- 
quainted with her; she’s so scared I 
don’t dare speak to her. 


“I’m going to sea in the spring. Captain 


a word te stop me, but I know she’d rather I 
| Stayed on the farm. 


| ever to amount to anything. Mother never says 


I wish I was not her only 


and made everybody sleepy except Miss Meecham | son; it makes things seem selfish that wouldn’t | bear and her two cubs. 


except for that. 
“Wednesday, 
| Pierson meant mischief! 


Southeast wind and foggy. 
Octeber ist. I knew Ben 
Yesterday noon I 


I took it out and stuck it in his hair. 


| came for me after school, and after Miss Mee®#ham 


reverently, for I knew Aunt Catherine had laid | a good deal of time if you do it properly. Imean | had gone home we settled things up. I made 
them there with more than one tear, when the | to stick tomine. Let me see—the wind is easterly him promise he’d let Janet alone for the future. | sandy hollow, where she dropped him and began 
schoolboy life was over and the sailor. life begun | to-day—looks as if ‘twas going to storm. If % | He was just walking off when I saw her in the | digging a hole in the sand. Into this hole she 


the Sailor life that ended all too soon. 

William had not been very careful of his books. 
Their covers were loosened and their pages 
(lecorated with pencil marks, scraps of quota- 


does, I shall go ducking. 


schoolroom door, looking as if she thought I 


but if he does it'll be by himself. | 


|if I find he don’t take guod care of them he’ll 


I | Miss Meecham said, ‘Plutarch, you have told a | lose ’em pretty quick! He says he’s sorry I’m 


going, but I’m not so sure of it; he’s always 
wanted that gun! 

“Mother doesn’t seem to feel so awfully—I 
sha’n’t forget to bring her something she’ll like 


captain she’ll be older and not so easy scared, 
and then perhaps I’!! dare ask her, not for one of 
her pretty curls, but all of them, and herself into 
the bargain. I wonder if she’d be mad if she 
) knew I thought about her. Some day she will 


“If she means to punish Ploot for every rule | goldenrod and asters today; guess she likes | know, and maybe she’ll be sorry she walked off 


this afternoon and never said good-by to me!’ 

The entry came to an abrupt end, without any 
reference to either wind or weather, but still I 
sat, turning the leaves over and looking at them 

| wonderingly, for here was a whole vhapter in my 
| own life of which I had never dreamed. The 
| shadows slanted longer and longer outside, as 
| the sun sank low, and the corners of the old 
| garret grew ghostly and dim, but still the little 
| girl who had forgotten to say good-by to William 
leaned over the faded pages of his diary, and, 
after all these years, was sorry. 

“Janet! Janet!” called Aunt Catherine’s 
voice at the foot of the stair, and I sprang up 
and answered her hastily. Did she know about 
all this? I wondered. 

I put the copy-books, with the log at the 

bottom, back in their place as I had found them. 
It all happened so long ago I had nearly forgotten 
him; but still my heart was aching with a sense 
| of something lost. 
The wind rustled the leaves of the maple-tree 
|and moaned in the garret like the sound of the 
sea. The Dolphin, with her spread sails, 
seemed to be sweeping down upon me through 
the gloom, as if she were a veritable phantom 
ship and might have on board my captain, who 
never came back for me. 
ELIZABETH MORGAN, 


| ———<+e => —_—____ 


The Prey of a Grizzly. 
N the early settlement of California grizzly 
bears were numerous and troublesome, but 


few men ever had a more singular experience 
| with a grizzly than Paul Sweet, who kept a 


winter’s over; he thinks that’s what they’re | Watson says it’s high time I made a start if I’m tannery near Santa Cruz. The story is told by 


| Mrs. Dall in “My First Holiday.” 

| Mr. Sweet was one day walking alone in the 
| woods, when he came suddenly upon a grizzly 
He was quite unarmed, 
| and before he had time to consider any plan of 
| action the bear was upon him. She strack him 
| down, but he kept his presence of mind and lay 


get into trouble if I keep my real log-books like | caught him putting a hornet in Janet’s desk. | perfectly quiet. 
I guess | 
Ploot has given up his diary— | he was madder’n that hornet, anyhow. He | more, then seized him by the waistband and 


The grizzly stood over him for a minute or 


| began dragging him along. He did not resist, 
and she dragged him for a dozen rods to a little 


rooted the man, and then nosed and pawed the 


“There’s an awful pretty girl in school this | was the most awful fellow her eyes ever rested | sand over him until he was buried from sight. 


| winter, one of the little ones. She’s got the 


| pinkest cheeks ever you saw! And TI guess her 


| on. I went straight up to her, putting on my 
| coat over my torn shirt. 


tions and sketches of his teachers. On the front | eyes are blue, only she’s so scared she won’t ever| “ ‘You don’t believe much in fighting!’ says IL. 


cover of his algebra was a large knife, carefully | Jet you look at ’em, and she’s got long curis that | 


“ ‘No,’ says she ; ‘I think it’s dreadful wicked!’ 


| "The prudent animal not being hungry at the 
moment, was making a cache of her prey. 

Mr. Sweet’s heart lightened as he realized the 
brute’s intentions, and he began to hope that he 
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might escape. He waited a few minutes after 
the bear had covered him in, and then thinking 
that she had retired from the scene, he began to 
work himself free very cautiously. The grizzly 
was on the watch, however, and at the first 
movement, of her prey rushed to the spot, and 
with two or three strokes of her paw snugly 
tucked him in again. 

Mr. Sweet instantly became motionless again, 
and allowed himself to be reburied in the sand. 
Luckily his hat had slipped over his face, so that 
the sand did not fill his nose and eyes, and by 
raising his head a little he was able to throw off 
the sand sufficiently to breathe. 

He was more wary next time, and lay still for 
an hour or two, until he felt pretty sure that 
the grizzly had retired from the spot. Very 
cautiously, then, he worked himself free from 
the sand and crept away. 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter III. 


NE afternoon in autumn, six years after 

Lois came ashore, a dory came creeping 

down from Coatue toward the Salt 

Creeks, with a sturdy youth bending stoutly to 
the short dory stroke of the 
fishermen. High in the stern sat 
a golden-haired little girl, looking 
dreamily westward, where sun- 
set lights were flashing brilliantly 
behind the gray old town of 
Nantucket. A tub of sea-clams 
amidships indicated that the 
youthful owner of the dory 
had been getting his bait ready 
for the ’Sconset fishing season. 

The sunset glory brightened 
on the sea till the 
town seemed painted 
in India ink against 
it, and the harbor 
quivered like molten 
metal. Long the child 
watched the beauty, 
but not as if so 
absorbed in it as in 
her. own thoughts. 
Then, as if suddenly 
anxious to be set right 
on one point of a pre- 
vious conversation, 
she looked into the 
eyes of the young 
fisherman, and said: 

“Stop rowing, Zim- 
ri; I want thee to tell 
me —” There she 
paused and looked 
absorbed for a few 
moments, while Zimri 
obediently waited 
with his oar - blades 
raised. 

“Is thee sure, Zim- 
ri, that a ship couldn’t 
get in now ?” 

“Course she could 
not, Lois! There’s 
been two Britishers watchin’ the bar steady. 
One of ’em catched the Grampus and sent her 
to England. ’Less they go away, or one of our 
men-o’-war comes along, we won’t get any more 
ships or any more oil this winter. I wish a 
man-o’-war would come along! Wallopin’s! 
Wouldn’t I like to see her tackle the Britishers?” 
Zimri dashed his oars into the water for a mighty 
pull. 

“But, Zimri, suppose a ship came and didn’t 
know about the Britishers—isn’t there any way 
to save her?” 

Zimri stopped rowing again and looked earnestly 
at his little comrade. “I guess I’ll tell you 
something ’bout that, Lois. I know well I can 
trust you, only I’ve got to ask you not ever to 
tell.” 

Lois shook her head till the curls that Elizabeth 
Gardner had tried so hard to straighten came 
down into her eyes; at the same time she held 
her lips tightly closed. 

“Then I’ll tell you, Lois. There’s a big pole 
on Saul’s Hill near the Pulpit Rock, like the one 
the Britishers cut down on the south shore last 
year, just as soon’s they come along after war 
was declared. You can’t see the new pole from 
the bar, where the Britishers keep watch mostly, 
though it shows plain enough from the south’ard, 
and nobody knows it’s there ’cept the captains 
at sea and a few men in town. Rawn Bunker ’n’ 
I found it last spring.” 

“But what’s the pole for, Zimri?” 

“Why, if a ship heaves in sight to the south- 
’ard when the Britishers are off the bar, the 
watchers will just hoist a signal on the pole, and 
the ship’ll ware off. Only they mustn’t keep it 
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the town. They threatened to do it last year— 
don’t you remember, Lois ?—if ever we warned 
off a ship again.” 

Lois nodded her head most emphatically and 
bent her brows to signify how angry she had 
been, was and ever would be at Britishers. 

“There’s other ways, too, of lettin’ the ships 
know when to keep off, only I haven’t found ’em 
out yet,” concluded Zimri. 

Lois appeared to reflect deeply before she spoke 

in: 

“Zimri, I’ll tell you something. Father had a 
letter last night; it came roundabout to Hyannis 
and the woodman brought it over; that’s how 
the Britishers didn’t get it. It says the Lydia 
is on her way home with two thousand barrels 
of oil. She’s the last ship father’s got left. Oh, 
if we could save her!” 

“She’s got to be saved,” said Zimri. 

“That’s why I’m telling you, Zimri. You’re 
going away in the morning, and I wouldn’t have 
another chance. ‘The letter was sent from Brazil 
by a trader, and father reckoned the Lydia 
must be ’most here. I heard him tell mother 
about it when they thought I was asleep. I 
wouldn’t tell anybody but you, Zimri, ‘cause 
you know everything, and you’re going to be 
near the signal-pole. O Zimri, Brother Jethro 
is in the Lydia with Captain Obed Swain, and 
the Britishers have captured all father’s ships 
| except her, and, O Zimri, you will save her, now 
| won’t you?” 

Zimri gripped his oars hard, and a look of 
| determination came into his sunburnt face. 
| “Rawn and I will be at ’Sconset for weeks, 
| Lois. All the time I’ll watch, and the Britishers 





| won’t get the Lydia if I can help it. I'll save 
her and Captain Swain, and Jethro, too.’’ 
The promise from a youth so humble and 
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unprepossessing was almost pathetic, but had 
Tristram Gardner himself heard it, he must have 
forgotten for the moment that it was “only one 
of those poor Bunkers” speaking. 

Indeed, Squire Gardner and the island people 
had taken but little notice of the subtle change 
that had been going on in Zimri ever since the 
coming of Lois. He worked harder when he 
had the opportunity; his clothes slowly became 
more presentable, and a purpose to go to sea was 
only left in abeyance till, with the upgrowth of 
the younger Bunker children, he should feel that 
his daily assistance was not needful to the 
family’s support. 

Since the outbreak of war he had with difficulty 
restrained his desire to serve in the armed navy 
of his country, but his slowly forming ambition 
was toward the traditional trade of Nantucketers ; 
and sometimes; when Lois was with him, a 
vision came to him of a splendid ship all shaking 
in the wind, with whalemen swarming on her 
decks and boats lowering merrily at his command ; 
but he said nothing of this. 

Lois, alone of all who knew the young man, 
apprehended the spirit that was. stirring in him, 
and she was far too young to define it; but she 
would let nobody disparage Zimri in her hearing. 
Tristram Gardner smiled indulgently when she 
defended the boy, but he and his good wife, 
Elizabeth, were not altogether pleased by the 
curious friendship which had grown with the 
growth of Lois between her and the Bunker 
family. Still the Gardners did not think it 


needful or just to interfere; it was plain that 
Lois was getting no harm from the shiftless, 
good-natured folk; they might be getting good 





flying, or the Britishers would see it and burn 


from her. The Gardners remembered to whom 











they owed the sunny child who brightened their 
homeand called them father and mother, although 
they had thought it their duty to tell her, briefly, 
the circumstances of her adoption. 

In the child’s possession they had lately placed | 
the locket containing the two miniatures, and | 
many and many an hour she had gazed into the 
eyes of her “real father and mother,” as she 
called them—eyes which she was sure beamed 
lovingly into her own. 

In general, Lois was allowed to come and go 
almost as she pleased. With the years all 
memory of the great storm had faded from her 
mind; it was a subject she shrank from, and 
some fine sense of chivalry in the rude-seeming 
Bunkers forbade them to mention it in her 
presence. 

Zimri took her almost to her father’s door. 
No little lady in the Middle Ages was ever served 
more humbly and affectionately by retainers 
than was Lois by those two unprepossessing 
knights, Zimri and Rawn. Into Rawn’s habits 
as a fisherman she had peremptorily brought 
new rules. His fish must be killed as soon as 
caught, instead of flopping their lives out in the 
boat. His basket of clams must have water to 
drink, and every crippled brant must be cared 
for and added to the miscellaneous flock behind 
the stable of Crummel, who was “gettin’ to be a 
old critter now,” as Rawn declared. 

While Zimri, with his mind full of the ambition 
to save the Lydia, was striding back to the Salt 
Creeks, Lois ran up the steps of the squire’s big 
house on Quanatee Bank—a high bluff on the 
east side of the town, that had of old served 
the Indians as a lookout over the inner harbor. 
On the veranda the child’ found nobody; the 
lower rooms, too, were deserted; so up-stairs 
hastened the little girl. Finding no one in the 

second story, she concluded 

that her mother must have 

gone out to visit some 
neighbor; but her father 
was at home. Lois could 
4 faintly hear his steps on 
the “walk’’—as in Nan- 
tucket the broad platform | 
perched on the ridge of | 
the house between the 
chimneys, as a watch-tower 
whence to look for the 
coming of ships at the bar, 
is called. 

This walk had become a 
dear delight to Lois as she 








I WANT THEE TO TELL ME — 


grew older, and there she had a locker for | 
playthings. To get to it she had to go through 
an. old cobwebby garret, filled with chests and 
shells and strings of periwinkles’ eggs, and scores 
of unknown things from the sea. The only light 
the garret ever had was from a skylight in the 
roof, which made it dim as a ship’s hold, and 
quite as mysterious. Now it was quite dark in 
the corners, but Lois sped through the familiar 
place as if it were broad day overhead. 

She climbed the companion-ladder, found the 
trap-door open, swarmed out into a purple 
twilight, and there stood still, gazing at Tristram 
Gardner, who had not heard her light footsteps. 
He was standing motionless, looking out west- 
ward and northward over the indistinctly glim- 
mering sea, where the two British privateers 
were keeping watch for the last ship of all that 
he had possessed when the war began. 

The melancholy of the squire’s attitude so 
impressed the child that she paused, hesitating 
to run to him. She had seldom been on the 
walk with him, and now her delicate sense told 
her that he was full of sorrow and would wish 
to bealone. With that thought in her heart she 
stole down into the mysterious garret again, and 
made her way to the covered piazza in the rear 
of the house—another very dear place to little 
Lois. 

Here was another locker, with another set of 
playthings, and only a rare nor’easter, driving 
the rain in level sheets over the harbor, could 
ever prevent her staying there as long as she 
liked. When playthings ceased to interest, it was 
a delight just to sit on the broad railing, with her 
chin on her hand, watching the changing lights 
in the harbor, or the play of light and shade on 
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Why should the harbor be blue, and the bar 
light green at the same time? Why were the 
ripples all silvery one day, and black as ink the 
next? What made those narrow paths winding 
snake-like over the ocean like sheep-paths on the 
commons? If she asked anybody to explain 
these mysteries, it was Zimri alone—Zimri, who 
seemed to know everything! 

His answers never puzzled her. “What makes 
the rips black?” “’Cause there’s a storm com- 
ing.” ‘What makes the bar green?” ‘“’Cause 
it’s shallow water.” “What makes the paths?” 
“Bluefish.” All of which delightful misinforma- 
tion only gave her more to wonder about, instead 
of confusing her with theories of light reflection 
and cloud shadows and tide “slicks,” and all 
such uninteresting explanations. 

Lois had this evening reached the piazza at 
the very time of day that rarely found her absent 
from it. lt was just after sundown, when the 
first gleam of the Great Point light came quivering 
over Coatue in ‘the deepening gloom. Night 
after night, summer or winter, she watched for 
it eagerly, standing on the railing with an arm 
about the carved oak post. 

She liked “the man in the light,” although she 
had never seen him. And she had a curious, 
little half-formed thought, as she turned away, 
that she had helped him light the beacon that 
would warn the ships from the shoals all night 
long. 

This evening, as she hailed the light, it was 
with a sore fear that it might serve to guide 
Captain Obed and the Lydia into the clutches 
of the waiting British privateers; but still the 
last thing she did before going to bed was, as 
usual, to lift her curtain, make sure the light 
was shining steadily in the darkness, and then 
say good night softly to her friend twelve miles 
away over the harbor. 

After Lois had gone to bed she heard the 
squire go down to the piazza, and the little girl 
fell asleep to the steady tramp of his feet to and 
fro, to and fro. 

Tristram Gardner paced there long that night. 
He must be ruined if the Lydia should fall into 
the hands of the British. His only son would 
probably be sent to a British prison if Captain 
Obed’s luck should desert him. How to prevent 
the disaster was the almost hopeless problem that 
troubled Tristram as he paced. 

Public as well as private care rode heavy on the 
good man’s shoulders. With the winter coming, 
starvation would 
again stare the Nan- 
tucketers in the face, 
for the British boats 
in the sound seized 
on their provisions 
and cut off all commu- 
nications with the 
mainland. 

Only the bravery of 
Nantucket sailors in 
running the blockade 
by night kept the 
islanders scantily sup- 
plied with necessa- 
ries. Only the charity 
of the inhabitants in 
sharing what they had 
with one another had 
kept hundreds from 
dying by starvation. 
Tristram Gardner had 
been trusting that the 
Lydia’ sarrival would 
provide the means to 
relieve the worst of 
the public distress. 

He had stationed a watchman on the south 
shore, and from more than one walk a spyglass 
would sweep the sea at daylight for the Lydia’s 
topsails; but what with fogs and storms the 
brig was unlikely to see any warning in time to 
escape the British privateers. Besides, to set a 
signal of any kind might attract the attention of 
the enemy, and so bring destruction on the 
town. 

The difficulties of the problem still confronted 
the squire when Zimri and Rawn had been fishing 
at ’Sconset for a week—or pretending to fish, for 
Zimri had imparted to Rawn the secret of the 
Lydia, and both were more concerned for her 
safety than for their own success. They knew 
that the British captains had threatened death to 
any one found guilty of warning off a ship, but 
that only added excitement to their outlook, 
without quenching in the least their patriotism. — 

Late in the afternoon of the eighth day Zimri 
lay on the high bluff at Sankotty Head, with his 
telescope pointing steadily at a spot on the 
horizon low down in the southeast. It had been 
so stormy and dark all day that the fishermen 
had been unable to float their dories through the 
surf, and were idling or “scrimshaunting’’ in 
the huts on ’Sconset bank. 

In the afternoon, when signs of clear weather 
appeared, Zimri had hurried with his telescope 
to Sankotty Head. He was now looking at 2 
vessel’s topsails, so far away that he could make 
out nothing more of her rig, until the sun flung 4 
flood of light through the storm-clouds just 
before it dropped into the sea. A gleam fell on 
the distant ship, and showed Zimri the double 
topsails of a brig. 

Just beyond, but evidently in close company, 
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the sails of a schooner showed for a moment, 
and were lost as the brig kept off before the 
Wirt i was trembling with cold and excitement 
as he rose to his feet. One of the vessels must 
be the Lydia; the other filled him with mis- 
givings. But the signal must be set in any case, 
that Captain Swain might know of the danger 
at the bar. 

Three miles of desolate moor lay between 
Zimri and the signal-pole on Saul’s Hills, but 
the western sky was still bright when he threw 
himself down panting at the foot of the tall staff. 
There was a flag hidden somewhere near, but no 
time now to search for it. So he fastened his 
jacket to the halyards and ran it up to the top, 
where it stood out straight in the wind, jet-black 
against the sunset. 


The brig was plainly visible now, and the | sent to Kejsar Henrik. 
schooner close astern of her; but why didn’t | 
she change her course? She must see the signal | bear in England runs 
at that distance, for every Nantucket captain | back more than six 
would have a man in the crow’s-nest long before | centuries to the reign of 


the island began to lift above the horizon. Zimri 
twisted about impatiently as the twilight deep- 
ened; but the brig bore steadily up from the 
southward, and the signal fluttered unheeded. 


Zimri was so absorbed in watching her move- | animal was not a heavy 
ments, and in such fear that the schooner was a burden on the royal 
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the circumstances seemed to indicate that the 
animal was crossing the strait from shore to shore. 

The earliest polar bears on record were those 
sent in the year 880 A. D. from Iceland to the 
king of Norway, who 
gave a laden vessel for 
a female bear and twe 
eubs. Two centuries 
later the king of Den- 
mark gave a trading 
vessel, money and a gold 
ring for a white bear 
from Greenland. The 
sagas relate that Isleif 
was nominated Bishop 
of Iceland in the year 
1056 in exchange for a 
white bear which he 





The story of the polar 


Henry IIL, who pro- 
cured one from Norway. 
| It would seem that the 
|maintenance of this 


Britisher that had captured her, that he did not | exchequer, for there are 
notice another brig rise above the horizon to the | extant two writs where- 


eastward till it was plainly visible without a 
lass. ; 
. It hung there a moment between sea and sky, 
its canvas shining like a snowcap in the fading 
light while the night gathered about it. Then 
its sails grew black, like the sea around them, as 
the Lydia changed her course, and dropped 
below the horizon whence she had come, without 
Zimri having been in the least aware that Obed 
Swain had seen his signal. 
WILurAM J. Lona. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNTRAVELLED CULTURE. 


Traverse not the globe for lore! The sternest 
But the surest teacher is the heart ; 

Studying that and that alone, thou learnest 
Best and soonest whence and what thou art. 


James C. Morgan. 





The Polar Bear. 
By Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. Army. 





family, the Thalassarctos 
maritimus of naturalists, is 
also its strongest, largest and 
most interesting species. The 
color of the fur, a beautiful 
silvery white in the Arctic 
spring, causes it to be called 
the white bear, but the com- 
mon name of polar bear appears most: suitable, 
as no other bear has its chosen habitat within 
the Arctic zone. While its shuffling gait leaves 
its broad trails along the northern continental 
coasts of Asia and America, yet this animal’s 
favorite hunting-fields are rather among the 
drifting ice-fields or open water-holes of the 
Parry, Spitzbergen and Franz Josef archipela- 
goes, and the bordering islands of continental 
Greenland. 

The polar bear is an animal of striking con- 
trasts. The snowy whiteness of its fur is sharply 
set off by the blackness of its snout and claws; 
its short, rounded ears make its long head and 
neck most pronounced; its tiny tail seems a 
ludicrous ending of its immense haunches, which 
are in keeping only with the enormous teeth and 
ponderous paws. Some of these contrasts are 
but faint in the specimens in captivity, whose 
abnormal methods of life naturally modify their 
characteristics. 

The most northern latitude in which the track 
of a bear has been observed is that noted by 
Lieutenant Lockwood of my expedition, in 
eighty-three degrees, three min- 
utes north, near Cape Benet; 
and, strangely enough, this 


j) HE aquatic member of the bear | 


| in the king directs the 

sheriff of London to 

furnish “sixpence a day to support our white 
bear in our Tower of London.” It is learned 
from other writs that there were provided a 
| muzzle and iron chain to hold him on ordinary 
occasions, and also a long, strong rope to prevent 
his escape while fishing in the Thames. 

The skin of the sea-bear, which was of extraor- 
dinary value in times of yore, rarely brings 
to-day in Norway more than fifteen dollars at 
first cost. The bear itself, from being a royal 
gift, has become an article of commercial 
barter which may be acquired for any 
menagerie for a few score dollars. 

Assertions by Arctic explorers as to the 
extreme size of the polar bear have been 
questioned by many whose opinions are 
doubtless influenced by observation of cap- 
tive bears, which are undeveloped and 
undersized. 

No systematic effort appears to have been 
made to obtain data as to the largest animals 
killed by hunters, but Sir John Ross 
measured sixteen bears killed in Boothia 
Felix, North America, of which nine were 
males and seven females. The average 
length from snout to end of tail was 
ninety-four inches for the males and seventy- 
eight and seven-tenths inches for the females. 
The largest bear measured one hundred and 
one and one-half inches, and weighed ten 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds, the 
animal being in poor condition. 

The largest specimen of which I have 
personal knowledge is one killed in Bering 
Sea, whose skin is owned by Senator 
William P. Frye of Maine. It measures 
nine feet seven inches, exclusive of the tail 
of two inches, and its girth around the body 
just back of the forelegs is ten feet. 

The largest specimen recorded by a scientific 
observer was one of the many bears killed by the 
expedition of Leigh Smith, which was ship- 
wrecked on the southwest part of Franz Josef 
archipelago, 1881-2. Dr. W. H. Neale, the 
naturalist of the expedition, says that some of 
the bears were very large, and that one measured 
eleven feet exclusive of the tail. There is, then, 
no reasonable ground to question the veracity of 
the statement of Gerrit De Veer, a companion 
of Barentz in his third voyage, that there was 
killed in Nova Zembla in 1597 a bear which 
was twelve feet long, possibly including the 
tail. 

While the polar bear is by preference non- 
vegetarian, living upon fish and the flesh of the 





| seal, when he can procure it, nevertheless he | 


animal was travelling to the BEL Dg IT 


northeast. 

Occasionally a polar bear, 
luxuriating in rich hunting 
afforded by an open ice-pack, 
is carried by drift far into 
southern latitudes, and thus 
this species sometimes reaches 
the coasts of Labrador and the 
southern shores of Hudson 
Bay, or meets its fate in the 
North Atlantic as the disinte- 
grating floes finally dissolve. 

It was long asserted that 
these bears could swim neither 
very far nor fast,—an opinion 
arising, doubtless, from the 
awkwardness that marks their 
movements,—but it is now held 
that the animal is almost am- 
Phibious. Payer says that four 
men, On one occasion, could not 
pull a boat fast enough to catch 








| exceedingly fat old bear which had evidently 
| been living on grass for some time. 

The skill and caution with which Bruin does 
| his sea-hunting are described by the Eskimos as 
follows: The bear slips 
quietly into the water 
and swims to the lee- | 
ward of the seal, from | 
whence he silently ap- 
proaches by a series of 
dives, the last being so 





timed that he rises in | 
front of the spot where | 
the seal is lying. If} 
the alarmed victim at- | 
tempts as usual to roll | 
into the sea he falls | 
into the clutches of the | 
bear, and efforts to 
escape on the ice are 
equally futile. 
Markham, who saw 
a bear hunting in Nova 
Zembla Sea, says, 
“Bruin was first seen 
advancing cautiously 
toward a seal that was 
lying on the ice asleep, 
about five hundred 
yards off. 
“Creeping along the 
ice, he gradually short- 
ened the distance, some- 
times crouching down as low as possible, and 
at other times breaking through the rotten ice, 
occasionally swimming under water altogether. 
Within twenty yards of his intended victim he 
made a savage, headlong rush toward it, but 
only to meet with disappointment. Quickly 
diving in after the seal, the bear remained 
searching under water for some time before he 
emerged, snapping his jaws viciously, and 
evidently very much enraged at his discomfiture.’”’ 














The polar bear, while rarely attacking man, 
has frequently visited the tents, ships and houses 
of Arctic travellers; but as a rule he speedily 
retreats, doubtless through caution, at hearing 
unfamiliar sounds. 

In October, 1882, our quarters in Grinnell 
Land were several times visited by a bear, which 
on the first occasion galloped off with the skeleton 
of a large musk-ox thrown over his shoulders. 
Our large pack of dogs, accustomed in Greenland 
to hunt the bear, promptly pursued, and obliged 
him to drop his load. 

The remarkable experiences and escapes of 
the German Arctic Expedition, which wintered 
off the east coast of Greenland, 1870-71, indicate 
that the polar bear is sometimes a dangerous 
neighbor. Bears prowled around the Germania 
continually, and several of the men had narrow 





escapes with their lives. 

Doctor Copeland was sur- 
prised only fifty yards from the 
ship by a bear which broke 
from a barrier of ice-hummocks, 
galloped up to within five paces, 
reared up, and struck him down 
with both forepaws. Copeland 
had no time to load his gun, 
but as the animal caught his 
clothes, he swung the butt end 
of it across its snout. This and 
the noise of approaching com- 
rades put the bear to flight, and 
he started off in the swinging 
gallop peculiar to him. 

Far more exciting and danger- 
ous were the experiences of 
Doctor Borgen. 

While making observations 
he was seized by a polar bear, 
which knocked him down, 
caught him by the head, and 
dragged him several hundred 
yards over the ice, which fortu- 
nately was so rough as to 
retard the brute so much that 
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the gallop. Borgen received about twenty 
wounds, the most serious being two bites in 
the skull, which, fortunately, failed to fracture 
it. 

The most notable of all fatalities resulting from 
an unprovoked attack on man by the white bear is 
that which occurred in connection with Barentz’s 
voyage to the Arctic regions. It is said that the 
beast seized one man by surprise, killed another 
who came with a party to rescue the first, 
mangled both, and was finally killed by shots 
fired by other members of the party. 

Of this bear De Veer wrote, “‘We dressed her 
liver and ate it, which in the taste liked us well, 
but it made us all sick, specially three that were 
exceeding sick, and we verily thought that we 
should have lost them, for all their skins came off 
from the foot to the head, but yet they recovered 
again, for the which we gave God hearty 
thanks.” 

Hall says that the Eskimos of Cumberland 
Sound likewise believe the liver to be poisonous, 
even for the dogs. It did not prove to be so for 
some of his own dogs which seized upon the 
liver unawares. In the case of my own party, 
we refrained from eating the liver simply as a 
concession to prejudices that in minor matters 
must be respected in Arctic work. 


The meat is also viewed with suspicion, and 1 
| Ross tells us that all who partook of it suffered 


from violent headaches, and that later the skin 
peeled from the upper parts of the person. 
From personal experiences, I believe that the 
ill effects were from overeating. Payer found 
the flesh wholesome; Nansen and Johansen, in 
their late wintering in Franz Josef Land, largely 
lived on it, and my own party found it perfectly 
wholesome. The meat is coarse, tough, and the 
fat has a decidedly rank flavor when the animal 
is in good condition. 

In Greenland the killing of the polar bear is 
considered by the Eskimo hunter as the most 
distinguished of all feats, especially in the 
Northern Inspectorate. In 
the south the bear is driven, 
if possible, into water, where 
he is killed by hunting-lance 
or gun from the kayak, or 
skin boat, which holds a 
single man and is managed 
with wonderful dexterity. 

In the north, Bruin would 
escape from the slow-footed 
native if it were not for his 
pack of howling and excited 
dogs that pursue the bear 
with extraordinary eager- 
ness. Although the rule is 
to bite and jump back, yet 
many a dog falls victim to 
his overboldness. Eventu- 
ally the baited and exhausted 
bear seeks the summit of 
some iceberg, where he falls 
an easy prey to the hunter. 

It is not unusual to hear 
the polar bear stigmatized as 
a coward, no more dangerous 
to meet than an old sheep. 


Others liken him to a 
North American Indian in his treachery, 
cowardice and intractability. These critics forget 


that both Indian and bear simply ask to be let 
alone in possession of their hunting-grounds, 
and that instinctively they pursue the most 
effective, indeed the only possible, methods by 
which the few can withstand the many. 

The polar bear is not a dashing, impulsive 
animal, but he is endowed with caution and 
sagacity to an unusual extent. In nearly every 
instance the success of the bear in obtaining 
sustenance depends upon stealthy and concealing 
methods whereby he is withdrawn from the view 
of his victim until he is ready to strike. 

While it is true that a skilful hunter, with 
good firearms, stands in no great danger from 
the polar bear, which he usually attacks at a dis- 
advantage to the animal, nevertheless it requires 
a man of iron nerve and dauntless courage to 
face one which has been wounded or otherwise 
enraged. And yet many of the Eskimos, without 
firearms, and provided only with their bows and 
arrows, lances or knives, do not hesitate to attack 
a defiant female, she being ravenous with hunger 
and ready to die for her cubs. 

The fondness for each other of the mother 
bear and her cubs could be illustrated by many 
well-attested incidents where the mother has 
fought desperately as long as she could stand, 
and finally yielded up her own life rather than 
leave her young. It is enough to quote from 
Koldeway : 

“No sooner did the young ones perceive the 
hunter than they galloped toward their mother, 
who in two strides turned and stood by them, 
with such rage expressed in all her actions that 
we knew we must be careful; finding, however, 
that they were unhurt, she seemed to think only 
of bringing them to a place of safety.” 

Hall relates that, sadly as they needed meat, 
the Eskimos of Cumberland Sound viewed with 
displeasure his killing of a young cub. “They 
said that the old bear would return in the night, 
and smelling the blood of her young, she would 
be enraged to madness, and kill all of us.””. The 


either of two swimming bears. Captain Sabine, | will occasionally eat seaweeds, and in cases of} the pursuing party, by the use of firearms, | Eskimos avoid slaying the young before the old, 
—_ with Parry’s expedition midway in Barrow | necessity has been known to subsist for some | rescued the doctor just on the edge of a smooth | as the death of the cub in sight of the mother 
Strait, forty miles wide, saw a bear swimming | time on land vegetation. Nordenskiold relates | ice plain, over which the bear, with his enor-| makes her an hundredfold more terrible antago- 
Strongly; no ice was visible from the ship, and | that Doctor Theel shot at Port Dickson an| mous strength, could have carried the victim on | nist than she would be otherwise. 
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Current Topics. 


Four foreign wars in a century and a 
quarter is not a bad record for the nation. There 
are not many other important states that have 
been as peaceful as the United States. 

‘Am I my brother's keeper?’’ Always 
and inevitably; and it is generally cheaper to 
help him maintain himself at home than it is 
to let him go to the poorhouse—and then support 
him altogether. This applies to nations as well 
as individuals. a 

The fire which has destroyed the church of the 
late Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon in London could 
not touch the work the great preacher did there, 
nor cause his words, which went forth to the ends 
of the world, to fall to the ground. These are 
among the things that remain. 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Gladstone, “I have 
suffered a good deal for the last six months. But 
then I have had one hundred and seventy-six 
months almost without pain.” A great man’s 
acceptance of the reverent words of an ancient 
sufferer, “Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil?” 


To. Cuba, in 1892, the United States 
exported somewhat more than four million 
dollars’ worth of machinery and manufactures 
of iron and steel; in 1897, three hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars’ worth. It makes a 
difference to us, in dollars and cents, whether 
our neighbors are filling sugar-hogsheads — or 
ambulances. 


After a long period of suspension the iron- 
works of a Western city resumed operations and 
the black chimneys poured out dense clouds 
of soot over the town. Ruskin would have 
anathematized it for its hideousness, and daintily- 
clad women looked upon it with horror, but a 
little girl, hungry and cold, whose father had 
been for months without work, clapped her 
hands and exclaimed : 

“Was there ever anything so beautiful as to 
see the smoke in the chimneys again! That big 
piece is a shawl for mother, and those cunning 
little bits tumbling down are shoes for baby, and 
oh, there comes such a lot of the smoke maybe it 
is a really hat for me; anyway, I know it’s 
shoe-strings.” 


The National Reform Association has 
followed the lead of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation by calling for “a reconstruction of the 
ethical code of lawyers.” It is felt that the 
frightful increase of crime can never be checked 
so long as attorneys, who are admitted to the bar 
as the sworn ministers of justice, are willing to 
sell their services to secure immunity for the 
worst of criminals, not only by securing the fair 
trial, which is the right of every accused person, 
but by using their legal ability for the perversion 
of law and evidence and the misleading of juries. 
Is there any possible form of wrong, any dis- 
honest combination for private or public plunder, 
which does not find able and willing lawyers to 
dress it up and parade it before the courts in the 
robes of innocence and virtue? Yet there have 
been lawyers, like Horace Binney and Abraham 
Lincoln, who would not thus prostitute their 
powers; and we would gladly give full credit to 
the claim made by Hon. Joseph H. Choate for 
his ninety thousand brother lawyers, that ‘“‘you 
will look in vain elsewhere for more spotless 
honor, more absolute devotion, more patient 
industry, more conscientious fidelity than among 
these.”’ 


The one hundred and twenty - first 
anniversary of the adoption of the American flag 
by Congress will occur on June 14th; and the 
fact calls to mind the first standard of our 
independence, which had represented on it a 
snake cut in thirteen pieces, representing the 
thirteen colonies, bearing the motto, “Join or 
die.” Patrick Henry’s men marched behind a 
standard bearing a rattlesnake in an attitude 
ready to strike and the warning, “Don’t tread on 
me!” 

Doctor Franklin wrote of this design: ‘The 
ancients considered the serpent an emblem of 
. Wisdom. It is quite customary for countries to 
be represented by animals peculiar to that 
country. The rattlesnake is found nowhere but 
in America. Her eye is exeeedingly bright and 
without eyelids—emblem of vigilance. She never 
begins an attack and she never surrenders— 
emblem of magnanimity and courage. She never 
wounds even her enemies until she generously 
gives them warning not to tread on her. Her 


thirteen rattles, the only part which increases in 
number, are distinct from each other, and yet so 
united that they cannot be disconnected without 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


breaking them to pieces, showing the impossi- 
bility of an American republic without a union 
of states.” 

Doctor Franklin pursues the simile still further, 
and in following it the reader is impressed with 
the analytical keenness of the old philosopher in 
his study of the fitness of the symbol that was to 
represent the character and relationship of the 
thirteen colonies. 


or 


THE HUMAN RUSH. 


Where all compete, and all advance, 
Each transient takes his single chance. 
Selected. 


apenas -_ — 


The Battle of Manila. 


UR navy opened the war with Spain by 
winning a most brilliant victory. Commo- 
dore Dewey sailed with his squadron from 

Hongkong on April 27th. Three days later, 
under cover of the night, he steamed boldly into 
Manila Bay, disregarding the mine and torpedo 
defences of the entrance, and at daybreak on 
Sunday, the first of May, attacked the Spanish 
forts and fleet. 

The victory was complete and overwhelming. 
The Spanish fleet was totally destroyed. The 
two finest ships were burned, a third was blown 
up, and those that were 
not destroyed by the 
guns of the American 
fleet were sunk to pre- 
vent them from falling 
into our hands. 

What happened after 
this we have, at the 
~ time we write, no intel- 
ligence. The telegraph 
line was cut soon after 
the battle, and for sev- 
eral days the world has 
been without news from 
the Philippine Islands. The many rumors that 
were published are not worth repeating, since 
the full truth will be known long before our 
readers see this paper. 

The world has joined in tributes of praise and 
admiration of Commodore Dewey’s splendid 
heroism and skill. It was not that the Spanish 
fleet was formidable, for our own ships were in 
every way superior. It was the cool courage 
that led the commander of our forces to brave 
hidden dangers in entering the harbor of Manila, 
and getting to a point where he could attack the 
enemy; and the tactical skill with which he 
manceuvred so as to demolish the Spanish fleet 
without, so far as is now known, serious injury 
to one of his own vessels. 

One victory does not end the war. It may be 
that before this issue reaches our subscribers 
another and greater battle may have been fought, 
possibly with a different result. But the magnifi- 
cent victory at Manila, leaving the Philippine 
Islands apparently at our mercy, inspires us all 
with the hope that the contest may be short, the 
American arms triumphant, and peace soon 
restored with an enemy whom we do not hate. 





COMMODORE DEWEY. 
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Future of Cuba. 


F Cuba is released from Spanish rule, her 

| future will depend upon the capacity of the 

people for self-government. After the with- 

drawal of the Spanish garrison, there will bea 

scramble for the offices and a struggle for the 
control of the administration of the island. 

“The rebels in arms who have been fighting for 
three years for the independence of the island 
will consider themselves the rightful governing 
class. The autonomists, who have been agitating 
for many years the question of home rule, will 
demand a share in the responsibilities of power. 
The Spanish element from which the volunteer 
force is recruited will insist upon being repre- 
sented in the new government. 

The jealousies and strife of these factions will 
make the establishment of a stable, trustworthy 
government in Cuba a most difficult undertaking. 
This is characteristic of most of the governments 
in Spanish America. In one country after 
another there have been revolutions, political 
feuds, military conspiracies and constant turmoil. 
It is not likely that Cuba, if left to herself, will 
be an exception to the rule. 

The worst trait of Spanish-American character 
is corruption. Officials are dishonest, accept 
bribes, and are false to their trusts. The people of 
the island have been accustomed for generations 
to the idea that the possession of an office of any 
kind includes the right to make money in one 
way or another. 

An independent Cuba means another Spanish- 
American republic, exposed to the risks of civil 
war and corrupt administration, and kept in order 
by a native military force. There will be a 
revolution now and then, unless the fact that our 
government will be in a certain sense responsible 
for order, should deter the uneasy spirits; and 
there will be stealing and bribery all the time. 
What has happened elsewhere in Spanish 
America will be repeated in Cuba, after the 
regulars withdraw. 

This seems a gloomy prospect, but perhaps it 
ought not to be absolutely disheartening. The 
Spanish-American republics are not standing 
still, They are making progress in their own 





brutal, but they may be steps toward permanent 
and orderly governments. The people are dis- 
playing energy in many directions, and are 
enthusiastically patriotic. An independent Cuba 
would stagger along like the other Spanish- 
American republics, let us hope, from darkness 
to light. The prospects under independence, if 
not encouraging, are not hopeless. 


<-¢e—____—_ 


Steady! 


|" has been said that the loss of life and prop- 


erty by war is a lesser evil than the attendant 

or resultant damage done to the quality of a 
whole people’s life by mental and moral distrac- 
tion. A popular war excitement is like “a house 
afire.”’ 

It is no small calamity that the orderly life of 
millions of people should be interrupted; that 
thought and feeling should be turned away from 
ordinary business, common duty and the gentle 
methods of culture; that the aimless expenditure 
of nervous energy and the rush of blood to the 
head should cause an epidemic of moral insanity. 

Whatever happens or does not happen, our 
people should keep cool in these eventful war 
days. To the soldier, simple self-possession is 
the better part of courage and of discipline. So 
it should be with that great mass of our people 
who, in time of war as in time of peace, constitute 
the home-guard of American civilization. Firm, 
soldierly qualities are everywhere in demand. 
If we keep all our wits about us, we shall be 
none too well furnished for the present crisis. 


We have a great deal to care for besides the | Perish 


war; in fact, everything for which we ought to 
care if war did not exist. The exciting character 
of the duties imposed by the war itself must not 
uncentre or unbalance us—must not allow our 
best life to be interrupted. 


ee oe 


Spain’s Wasted Western Empire. 


INETY years ago nearly a third of the 
Western Hemisphere belonged to Spain. 

The English owned the strip of seacoast 

in Central America now known as British 
Honduras; the Guianas, on the northern coast 
of the South American continent, were divided 
between England, France and Holland; and 
Brazil was a dependency of Portugal. With 


these exceptions, everything south of Louisiana, | 


— Mexico, Central America, and South America 
to the extreme southern tip of the continent—was 
subject to Spain. 

For three hundred years Spain had derived 
almost incalculable wealth from her American 
possessions; but the history of her rule over 
them was a story of almost continuous cruelty 
toward the natives, and of greed and oppression 
in her relations with her colonists. This was 
the reason why, when Spain was invaded by 
Napoleon’s ‘armies early in the present century, 
the Spanish-American colonies, in quick succes- 
sion, took up arms against the mother country. 


| There were fourteen years of bloody war, now 


here, now there, from 1810 to 1824, and by the 
year 1826 not a foot of territory was left to Spain 
on the American continent. 

In Mexico the revolt. was led in 1810 by a 
priest, Hidalgo; but although it was temporarily 
suppressed and the leaders shot, the insurgents 
in the mountainous districts kept up a guerilla 
warfare, and in 1821, under the leadership of the 
“liberator” Iturbide, independence was secured. 

The revolutionary movement soon communi- 
cated itself to Central America. The insurrection 
began there the year after Hidalgo raised the 
standard of revolt in Mexico, and in 1823 the five 
states became free. ‘ 

But it was in South America that the most 
protracted and sanguinary struggle for freedom 
took place. The leading spirit was Simon 
Bolivar, rightly called the “liberator,” for whom 
the republic of Bolivia was afterward named. 
Personal observation of the working of free 
institutions in the United States led him to 
desire similar blessings for his own countrymen. 
He was a leader in the revolution which broke 
out in Venezuela in 1810, and for the next fourteen 
years, with the exception of two periods of 
enforced exile, he was at the head of insurgent 
armies in Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador 
and Peru. The battle at Ayacucho in December, 
1824, inflicted a crushing blow upon the Spanish 
forces, and in 1826 the last stronghold of the 
Spanish, the castle at Callao, was taken. 

The grievances which led to this general throw- 
ing off of the Spanish yoke on the American 
continent closely resembled those of which the 
Cubans now complain. 


* 
+ 


Not the First Time. 
HE present siege of Havana is not the first 





in which Americans have taken a part. | 


In 1762, one hundred and thirty-six years 
ago, General Lyman of Connecticut and Colonel 
Israel Putnam landed in Cuba and participated 
in the assault and capture of Morro Castle and 
other defences of Havana. 

The people of the thirteen colonies were then 
loyal subjects of England. The “Seven Years’ 
War” was in progress; and England despatched 
a strong fleet of twenty men-of-war and trans- 
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and subjugate Cuba. Admiral Pococke com. 
manded the naval force, and the Duke of 
Albemarle the army. The attack of the feet 
on the Spanish fortifications was not successful; 
the English men-of-war were roughly handled, 
But on June 6, 1762, the troops, with heayy 
cannon, were landed on the coast a few miles 
east of the city, and advancing on the land side, 
invested it closely and erected siege batteries, 

For twenty days a heavy fire was directed 
against the castle and other forts ; the walls were 
breached and many of the guns dismounted. 
The Spaniards made a stubborn defence, and 
valiantly repulsed several assaults. Within a 
month disease among the English regulars 
crippled the attacking force. The English 
commanders were alarmed. So many fell sic 
daily of the “Cuban fever’ that it became 
doubtful whether sufficient men could be mustere< 
for a final assault. The English commanders 
feared that they would have to withdraw inglori- 
ously. 

It was at this dubious juncture that General 
Lyman and Colonel Putnam arrived with twenty- 
three hundred volunteers from Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and the Carolinas, 
They arrived at a time when a determined 
assault was necessary, and the English were too 
badly decimated by fever to make it. The 
“Loyal Americans,”’ as they were termed, were 
at once sent to the front, and bore the brunt of a 
desperate Spanish sortie, intended to raise the 
siege. After savage hand-to-hand fighting, the 
sally was repulsed and the entire Spanish column 
driven into the sea, where a great number 

ished. 

In the final assault upon Morro Castle, which 
took place on August 5, 1762, the New 
Englanders, with an impetuous rush, passed 
through the breaches and overpowered the 


A few days later the city, and with it the 
western portion of Cuba, were surrendered to 
the English. Seventeen Spanish ships of war 
and treasure to an immense amount fell into the 
hands of the victors. The lowest estimate of 
the gold and silver captured places it at fourteen 
millions of dollars. 

Of the twenty-three hundred North Americans 
who thus signally aided the English to take the 
city, few—scarcely a hundred, in fact—ever 
returned to their homes. A few officers and 
here and there a straggling soldier, wasted toa 
skeleton, were the sole survivors of that fatal 
| campaign, in which victory and death went hand 
in hand. 
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Detection of Rogues. 


HE executors of the law in Europe have been 
swift to seize upon discoveries in science to 
help them to run down criminals. The 

British Druggist notes a curious use of the micro- 
scope which was lately made in Prussia. A barrel 
of specie sent from the frontier to Berlin was 
robbed and filled with sand. This was supposed 
to have been done on the way to Berlin. 

The eminent chemist, Professor Ehrenbergh, 
obtained samples of all the sand near the stations 
through which the barrel passed, and by means of 
the blowpipe and microscope, found sand of the 
station at which it had been emptied and filled. 
The thief was afterward discovered and arrested. 

In France noted rogues are not only photo- 
graphed, but weighed and measured carefully, 
and forced to speak and sing into a phonographic 
instrument before their discharge from prison, 
that they may be identified afterward in any 
attempted crime. 

It has also been noted for the identification of 
criminals that the one part of the human body 
which is never duplicated in man or woman is the 
markings on the skin of the thumb. The face 
and figure may be altered at will; but the lines on 
the thumb—never! For the detection of criminals, 
an impression of the thumb is stamped upon 
paper. 

A story is told of the Princess of Wales. She 
was once shown through the museum at Scotland 
Yard, containing the photographs of countless 
rogues, and also some of the methods, scientific 
and legal, for tracing crime and for punishing it. 

“It is all very clever,” said the kindly princess, 
with a sigh, ‘‘but if the world were as anxious to 
discover and reward the good men as it is the 
bad, what a pleasant place it would be!” 





Curious Bequests. 


HE eccentricity of men shows itself in no 
more annoying form than in obligations 
attached to deeds of property by which 

some whim of the seller is forced upon all future 
owners. : 
The old Quakers who founded Philadelphia 
sometimes asserted themselves in this way after 
death. The owners of some of the valuable lots 
in that city are compelled to build houses of no 
more than two stories upon them. Upon others, 
back buildings cannot be erected, “lest God’s an 
and sunlight be hindered unduly in their goings.” 
What the ghosts of these good fathers would 
suffer, if they could see the twenty-storied build- 
ings of to-day, it is not easy to imagine. 
| A plantation in Virginia was left by George 
| Jordan, a lieutenant-colonel under Washineton, 
| with the provision that “every owner thereo! shall 
| hold on October the 15th of each year a religious 
| service in his house, where prayer shall be offered 
and a sermon preached in memory of my daughter 
| Fortune. And this obligation shall hold good, 
| though a thousand generations shall pass.” 
| A valuable property in Pennsylvania was 
| bequeathed to a church, on condition that the 





way. Their revolutions are frequent and often | ports for fourteen thousand men, to take Havana | congregation each year should send a rose to the 
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head of the family who gave it. Nearly two 
centuries have passed, but the rose was given 
jast year to &@ descendant of the kindly though 
whimsical donor. 

It was not an uncommon act in England during 
the Middle Ages to leave an estate encumbered 
with a dole, which was sometimes bestowed ina 
fantastic way. An heir was obliged to give flitches 
of bacon yearly to the married woman who never 
scolded her husband, or so many loaves of bread 
or stacks of fagots to poor soldiers. The owner 
of a house in Smithfield is compelled, on the 
anniversary of a certain martyrdom, to cover a 
gravestone in the churchyard of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s with shining sixpences for the widows of 
the parish. 

The law wisely controls this hand when it is 
stretched out of the grave to curse, thus limiting 
its power for evil. 
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ENTICING . HEARERS. 


A clergyman once complained to Bishop Blom- 
field of London that his parishioners were indif- 
ferent to his teachings. 

“No sooner,” said he, “do I begin to preach 
than they begin to doze.” 

“Do you,” asked the bishop, “preach your own 
sermons?” 

“Always, my lord, always.” 

“Then, my good friend, suppose you try some 
one else’s,” retorted the bishop. 

Advertisements in English papers hint that the 
bishop’s suggestion as to winning hearers is 
heeded, even in these days. 

Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne mentions, in her “Social 
Hours with Celebrities,” the Rev. Fieldflowers 
Goe, who had a sister, Miss Mayflowers Goe. 
The reverend gentleman drew a large congrega- 
tion by the singularity of his texts. 

A Yorkshire clergyman enticed his parishioners 
to church by using one word for a text. 

“Dear brethren,” he began one Sunday morning, 


“JT am going to select to-day a very short text. It} b 


will not be difficult to remember, for it is but one 
word, that word a monosyllable, and that mono- 
syllable of three letters only. In the fifth chapter 
of the Second Book of Kings and the first verse 
you will find this word: ‘But’” (‘but he was a 
leper’’). x 

His own parishioners and many from the vicinity 
flocked to the church, expecting to hear other 
singular texts; but he was too good a man to 
abuse this method of “catching with guile,” and 
did not resort to the device again until the attend- 
ance had begun to flag. Then one Sunday he said 
from the pulpit: : 

“Dear brethren, I give you to-day a discourse 
upon a monosyllable text. The word to which I 
wish to call your attention will be found in the 
eighth verse of the fourth chapter of the First 
Epistle of St. John, and that word is Love. Yes, 
brethren, /ove—love—love. God is love.” 
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NOT LIKE A POLITICIAN. 


The difference between a statesman and a mere 
politician is revealed in a story of Richard Cobden, 
which is told in the recently published book 
entitled, “Notes from a Diary,” by Sir Mount- 
Stuart Grant Duff. 

Cobden, returning from his second visit to 
America in 1857, was met on the steamer in the 
Mersey by a messenger, with an offer of a seat in 
Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. Cobden was much 
surprised at this, for although Palmerston had 
now adopted Cobden’s fiscal policy, Cobden was 
strongly opposed to Palmerston’s aggressive 
foreign policy, and had often denounced the 
author of it. 

Nevertheless, he went up to London promptly, 
and to Cambridge House, where Lord Palmerston 
lived. He found his lordship at breakfast. The 
premier was preparing to unfold his proposition, 
which was known to include a considerable 
compliment, when Mr. Cobden said: . 

“Lord Palmerston, before we come to business, 
I ought to say that I consider your having made 
the proposal you have made to a man who has 
been attacking you so steadily for so many years 
a proof of great magnanimity; but don’t you 
think it would really be better that I should first 
change my principles and then go into your 
cabinet, than that I should first go into your cabi- 
het and then change my principles?” 

Lord Palmerston struck his hand violently on 
the table. 

“Mr. Cobden,” said he, impatiently, “what did 
you go into public life for?” 

He failed to persuade Cobden to enter his 
cabinet. 

—_s0e-— 


KILL OR CURE. 


“There can scarcely be a doubt that the treat- 
ment of Washington’s last illness by the doctors 
was little short of murder,” says Mr. Paul Ford 
in“The True George Washington.” Those were 
the days of the “kill or cure” treatment, when 
strong plasters, jalap and bleeding, the universal 
remedies, left little hope for patients who could 
hot withstand both drugs and disease. 

Prof. John Fiske writes in his “Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors” that when Washington, in 
full vigor, found that he had caught a bad cold, 
he sent for the doctors. Meanwhile he had half a 
pint of blood taken from him by one of his over- 
Seers. Of the three physicians in attendance, one 
was his dear friend, the good Scotchman, Dr. 
— Craik, His colleague, Dr. Elisha Dick, 

“Do not bleed the general; he needs all his 
Strength.” 

His advice was not heeded. Three copious 
bleedings followed, in the last of which a quart 
of blood was taken. The third attendant, Dr. 
Gustavus Brown, afterward expressed bitter 
regret that Doctor Dick’s advice was not taken. 
Besides this wholesale bleeding, the patient was 
dosed with calomel and tartar emetic, and scarified 
with blisters and poultices. 

“The question is suggested,” writes Mr. Fiske, 





“If Washington had lived a dozen years longer, 
would there have been a second war with Eng- | 
land?” 

The heroic methods of the seventeenth century, 
which, though killing thousands, were continued 
far into the eighteenth, are exhibited by the items | 
of a bill rendered by Doctor Haddon of York, | 
about 1660, for performing an amputation. They | 
included “one highly flavored and two ordinary 
cordials, three ointments for the wound, an oint- 
ment precipitate, the operation of letting blood, | 
a purge per diem, two purges electuaries, which | 
are powders mixed with honey or syrup, external 
applications, a cordial and two astringent pow- | 
ders, blood-letting, a defensive and a large cloth.” 


WITH MISS CLOUGH. 


Many things combined to make intercourse 
with Miss Clough, the first principal of Newnham 
College, a source of satisfaction and pleasure. 
Her sympathy, her varied interests, her sugges- 
tiveness and her quaint little oddities of speech 
and manner made her always entertaining. Her 
sayings were repeated all over the college, and 
many of the girls would declare that a day was 
dull in which they had not exchanged some word 
with her. In her “Memoir” some of her sayings 
are recorded. 


I went once with her to stay for a few days with 
some poopie whom we had neither of us met 
before. y first impressions were decidedly 
unfavorable. When we were left alone in our 
rooms, I expected Miss Clough would make some 
comment on our new acquaintances, but she 
remarked: 

“Well, we shall be able to sit a good deal in our 
bedrooms.” 

Miss Creak reports the following bit of conver- 
sation concerning a fellow-student: 

“My dear, do you remember Miss A.?” 

“Yes, Miss Clough.” 

“Well, my dear, the poor little thing has got a 
lot of tiresome relations, and as soon as she gets 
a little money they come round her and get it 
— her, so I have got her a post in Tim- 
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“Yes, Miss Clough?” more doubtfully. 

“And then, my dear, when she has got them all 
over there, she can come back to England and 
leave them.” 

Who but Miss Clough would have said, when 
some of her students failed to reach the heights 
expected of them in certain examinations, that 
“Mathematics was a deceiving subject?” 


SENSIBLE ARRANGEMENT. 


What Sir Daniel Lysons believes to have been 
the first case of a settlement of an “affair of 








honor” on the Duke of Wellington’s plan is 
described by him in his “Early Reminiscences.” | 
It occurred in Halifax about the middle of the 

present century. 


One day Captain Evans came to me boiling over | 
with wrath and indignation. He said he had | 
been grossly insulted by Captain Harvey, the | 

vernor’s son, and begged me to act as his | 

iend. I eed, provided he tr to do 
exactly as I told him. He consented. 

I called on Captain Harvey’s friend, Captain | 
Bourke, and we agreed to abide by the Duke of | 
Wellington’s order about duelling, which had just | 
then been promulgated at Halifax. 

We carried out our intention as follows: We 
made each of our principals write out his own 
version of what had occurred. We then chose 
an umpire. We selected Colonel Horn of the 
Twentieth Regiment, a clear-headed and much- 
respected officer. With his a proval we sent him 
the two statements, and he directed us to come 
to his house the following morning with our | 
principals. . | 

At the appointed time we arrived, and were | 
shown into the dining-room. We bowed formally 
to each other across the table, and awaited the 
appearance of our referee. Colonel Horn soon 
entered, and addressing our principals, said: 

“Gentlemen, in the first place, I must thank 
you for having made my duty so light. Nothing 
could be more open, generous or gentlemanlike 
than your statements. The best advice I can 
oy you is that you shake hands and forget that 

e occurrence has ever happened.” 

They at once walked up to each other and 
shook hands cordially. They were the best of 
friends ever after. 








A PECULIAR PROBLEM. 


The Longbow gives some amusing pieces of | 
Lewis Carroll’s humor from the forgotten pages | 
of Oxford pamphlets. During the election at 
Oxford in 1865 he gave vent to the following 
Euclidean definition: 

“Plain superficiality is the character of a speech 


in which, any two points being taken, the speaker 
is pass to lie wholly, with regard to those two 
n ” 


points. 

A note is also given on the right appreciation of 
examiners: “A takes in ten Ks and gets a 
third class, B takes in the examiners and gets 
a second. Find the value of the examiners in 
terms of books; also their value in terms when | 
no examination is held.” 


THE CARDINAL’S CAREER. 


In the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne’s recent book, 
“Social Hours with Celebrities,” some of the best | 
Irish stories are told by Cardinal Manning. None 
better, however, than the following, which the 
cardinal, doubtless, would have been glad of 
the chance to tell: | 

When Cardinal Manning was lying in state, an | 
uns athetic passer-by ventured the remark, 

ion t know why they are making all this fuss 
about him. at did he ever do to deserve it?” 

“An’ is it what did he ever do, ye mane?” said 
a pugnacious Hibernian near him. “You just 
come outside an’ take off yer coat, an’ I'll show | 
ye what he did!” 





BOYLE ROCHE OUTDONE. 


“He is an enemy to both kingdoms,” said Sir 
Boyle Roche, “who wishes to diminish the broth- 
erly affections of the two sister countries!” 


ually noteworthy with this was the highly 
creditable sentiment uttered by the governor of 
one of the United States at the opening of an 
industrial exhibition recently. , 
“Let us hope,” said he, “that the occasion will | 
be an entering wedge which will bring about a | 
more perfect unity between North and South!” =| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 


STU DY Book-keeping, Pen- 

s manship, Business 
Forms, Arithmetic,Shorthand,ete.,thor- 
oughly taught by MAIL at students’ HOME j 
rates. Catalogue sent Free. al Lesson 10 cts. 
BRYANT & ° 








TTON, 201 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 


Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, | 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS 


Sterling Bells 
Su) 




















Cast from genuine bell 
metal. Beautiful in tone ; 








exquisite in desi royal 
in finish. Our new fleur-de-lis | 
pattern leads them all. 

134 inch Nickel, $ 50. Gold Inlaid, $ .15. 
- cw -15. - ~ 1.00. 
a4 “ 1.00. “ “ 1.25. 
2% Cs y — 1.26. pic me 1.50. 
2% «C* = te 1.50. = ee 2.00. 
By mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, if a dealer can’t sup- 
ply you. ‘Ask for them. N. WN. Hill Brass Co., E. Hampton, Conn. 





While 
You Are 
Cleaning 
House 


why not make a 
“clean sweep” and 
enamel the wood- 
work, furniture and 
wicker, earthen or 
metal ware, and in 
future save fully 
two-thirds of the 
time, labor and an- 
noyance caused by 
continualscrubbing 
and cleaning of 
painted, stained or 
varnished surfaces. 
You can apply 


NEAL’S ENAMEL 


yourself, and do it successfully. Dust and dirt will 
not adhere to the hard, Folishea. durable surface 
which it imports, and the effect is far handsomer than 
ordinary finishes. 


NEAL’S BATH-TUB ENAMEL resists hot 
and cold water, steam and moisture. Is just the 
thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot baths, sinks, ete. 










OUR BOOKLET, “E ls and E ling,” with 
| color samples telling how and what to use 
it for, will be SENT FREE. 
Address Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 
OUR ENTERT. GAME, “Housekeep- 


‘AINING 
ing,” mailed FREE to any one advising us 
of any article they own that needs enameling. 
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» ‘“ Contains as much flesh-form- 
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7 ing matter as beef.’’ 
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Walter Baker & Gos 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—WMedical and Surgical Journal. 











TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1a. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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It gives a good light. 
Cannot blow out nor jar 
out. Is the handsom- 
est lamp made. Lasts 
for years—get one. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet No. 386. 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick profuse 
lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
**just as good as the ‘Ivory’; ’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 


lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


Ask for 


“Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnsti. 
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Hundred”—“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
| flow.” The congregation, with their hundreds of 
| voices, joined in the great doxology, while the 


Z| | Sather, the. pastor and the friends of the returned 


Blue Violet 


O violet! sweet violet! 
With vernal tear-drops wet, 
by tp - dew falls soft on you, 
makes you sweeter yet 
The little children love yom, 
You steal old pearts away, 
For you adorn the A 
And beautify the 


o-295e-— 
Upon a grassy hillside 


Jeep in some ferny 
any piace. 


We know your heart is toetes. 
We know your heart is true, 

For we can trace it in your face, 
And in your eye of blue. 
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We send you as a token 
To some fair friend of ours, 
That what we feel you may reveal, 
O sweetest of the flowers! 
Although your beauty withers, 
a you express fades not, 
Nor from the heart will it depart 
Till life shall be forgot 


ie e—— 


The west wind wafts around you 
The balmy breath of spring. 

And many a note from eathered throat 
Gives you a welcoming. 

How sad that yor 


For you adorn t 


rer morn, 
And beautify the Agel 


HENRY A. JEFFRIES. 
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Where is My Boy? 


HERE are heart-songs so intensely and 
universally human and true that 

H they will always have their occa- 

. Sion and their sympathetic 
' ministry. One of these is the 


Wandering Boy To-night?” The 

. following is condensed from a 
dune of autobiography in the Union Gospel | o 
News: 

A young civil engineer of western Kentucky, 
who assisted his father in his business of railroad 
prospecting and surveying, had contracted intem- 
perate habits. His work from place to place 
threw him into the society of loose men, much 
more than his father seemed to be aware of, and 
being a generous, convivial fellow, he paid for his 
popularity by copying their indulgences. 

His dangerous appetite and his occasional fits 
of dissipation were so shrewdly concealed that 
his parents were kept in ignorance of them for 
two years—until he was twenty years old. They 
were worthy people and constant church-goers, 
the father being choir-leader and the mother a 
fine soprano singer. 

Once, while the young man was employed on a 
section of road forty miles from home, it became 
necessary to “lie over” from Thursday noon till 
Monday. His father would be detained till Satur- 
day, reaching home in time for the choir rehearsal, 
but the son returned at once, and went to a liquor 
saloon to commence a three days’ “spree.” 

The saloon-keeper understood his case too well, 
and kept him hidden in his own apartments. When 
his father returned, expecting to find the boy at 
home, a surprise awaited him. Trouble began 
when the question, ‘‘Where’s Harry?” informed 
the startled mother that he was missing. 

For the Sunday evening service she was to sing 
a solo, and by special request—because she sang 
it so well—her selection was to be the hymn, 
“Where is My Wandering Boy?” 

It seemed to her impossible to perform her 
promise under the circumstances; and when, on 
Sunday morning, a policeman found Harry, the 
certainty was no more comforting than the sus- 
pense had been; but she was advised that he 
would be “all right to-morrow morning,” and that 
she had better not see him until he “sobered up.” 

She controlled her grief as well as she could, 
took her part that day in the choir as usual, and 
made no change for the evening. 

Toward night Harry began to come to himself. 
His father had hired a man to stay with him and 
see to his recovery, and when he learned that his 
mother had been told of his plight, the information 
cut him to the heart and helped to sober him. 

When the bells rang, he announced his deter- 
mination to go to church. He knew nothing of 
the evening programme. He was still in his 
working clothes, but no r ing coul 
him, and his attendant, after making him as pre- 
sentable as possible, went with him to the service. 

Entering early by a side door, they found seats 
in a secluded corner, but not far from the pulpit | 35 
and the organ. The house filled, and after the 
usual succession of prayer, anthem and sermon, 
the time for the solo came. It was probably the 
first time in that church that a mother had ever 
sung out of her own soul’s distress: 

The'oulld of my love madcarey™ ahs 

What faith sustained her, when every word 
must have beenacruel stab? The great audience 
caught the feeling of the song, but there was one 
heart as near to breaking as her own. That he 
was present she had no knowledge. She had 
sung the last stanza, 


“Go for my wandering bey to-ni pt, 
Go poare h ier —_ where you will, 
But bri ng h +) to =e with all his blight, 
And tell him I love him still. 
Oh, where is my wandering Sey sd 
when a young man in a woollen shirt and corduroy 
trousers and jacket made his way to the choir 
stairs with outstretched arms, and sobbing like a 
child, exclaimed: 
“Here I am, mother!” 
The weeping mother hastened down the steps 
and folded him in her arms. The astonished 








organist, quick to take in the meaning of the 
scene, pulled out all his stops and played “Old 





well-known hymn, “Where is My | to 


} | prodigal stood by him with moist eyes and wel- 

coming hands. 

| The wayward boy ended his wanderings then 
and there. That moment was a consecration, and 

the beginning of a life of sobriety and Christian 

usefulness. 
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| A Harem Dinner. 


Mrs. Ramsay, who accompanied her husband 
on his archzological tour in Asia Minor, once 
spent a whole day ina harem. She describes the 
incidents of the visit in her book, “Every-Day 
Life in Turkey,” from which we condense the 
description of the Turkish dinner. The ladies of 
the house, the mother of the master and his two 
wives, warmly welcomed the stranger, and intro- 
duced her to several guests. Coffee and cigarettes 
and slices of melon were handed round shortly 
after. Then, it being noon, two of the older ladies 
veiled themselves, and on prayer-carpets spread 
toward Mecca, spent a quarter of an hour in 
devotion, while the other ladies smoked, laughed 
and chatted. Some of the women went into the 
garden, where they romped like schoolgirls at 
hide-and-seek. 

wt four o’clock preparations began for dinner 

— a table-cloth of patchwork under the 
ny on 4 a some eaeee stool turned 

a}. t was laid a large, round 
— tray three et in diameter, round the edge 
of which was piled bread. A basi in, ewer and 
napkins were carried to the guests that they 
might wash ong hands, and several of the more 
devout, calling for Pays and veils, said 
their prayers before dining. 

Ln a were placed round the table and the 

ts took nm places, sitting Turkish fashion. 

ant na a ee yards in length and with 

embroidered ~ ers, encircled _ aoe, lying in 
loose folds on the knees of the din 

The first course, served in the carthonware t 
in which it had been cooked, was called pishmish, 
and was composed of rice, onions, sour milk, 
cheese and fat. The ‘the a was placed in the middle 
of the table, and all — _——- d as much as 
they wanted with neat bla en spoons with 
colored beads set in their hi ke 

The second course was a calf,—entire from head 
hoof,—bo.led until the bones fell out, and 


smothered in a mass of finely shredded garlic. It 
was eaten with the fingers of the right hand—the 
tips of two fingers and the thumb. hat remained 


of the second course—a little garlic and the bones 
ae removed, and a huge cream tart was placed 
m the table. The flaky pastry and the fragrant 
rich cream having been eaten, the dish th at had 
contained the cream pie was replaced b yl 
piled with dolmaches—a mixture of mince-meat 
and rice wrapped in vine leaves. 
hat was succeeded by a great bowl of cherries 


cooked in ay * and _— with an ivory spoon. 
Mrs. Ramsa oe though she had eaten re a 
tion, made ry how of en 


joying the sweet, poet Dee 


refusal — cause t . removal of the dis! 


untasted pa Roots toe polite to eat what their 
capes Iet a ecline 
Ak oasted hats and stuffed with pistachio- 


nuts, followed the cherries,and that was succeeded 
sweets. Then came fowls, 
fruits, fay last of alla pilau. 
“Now, Mrs. Ramsay’s left-hand neighbor, 
with a sigh 5 and a sm le, “if you are done, we may 
retire from the table.” She been done for 
three long pours, and with grunts and sighs, all 
rose. The basin and ewer were again 
round, and then cigarettes and coffee. 





by another dish of 
a. meats an 
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Postal Difficulties. 


A foreigner in Spain sees many irregularities, 
especially in the post-offices. At Potes, a village 
of twelve hundred inhabitants in northern Spain, 
the postmaster was an old man, who was usually 
found asleep, and resented being stirred up to 
deliver a letter. In the larger post-offices the 


are put into pigeonholes, alphabetically arranged, 
according to the fancy of the postmaster. 


“Mr. John Smith,” says Doctor Gadow, in his 
“Northern meee - si! on ag ets probably \ 
told there is noth the lette 
is safely lodged = 4 i, the’ postmaster te 

mistaken Smith for an additional surname; bu 
John Smith, Esq., will as likely be relegated to E, 
and unless the postmaster is amicably inclined, 
your letter has a good chance of remaining there 
until the quarte: ¢ Red annual clearance, when i 
may be returned through the dead-letter office. I 
say may, because such letters are considered 
troublesome, and have a knack of disappearing.” 

adow, having obtained an introduct on 

to the postmastet of Potes and exchanged com a 
ments with him, was invited to look through 

shelves and take his choice. He came across 2 
letter addressed to a gentleman in Cabezon 

town at some distance from Potes. On asking 

y it had not been sent on, he received this 

— answer: ‘That man i8 a foreigner, is he 

ell, numbers of strangers come to otes, 

ona he is as likely to turn up here as at Cabezon!’ 

At San Sebastian, Doctor Gadow called at the 
post-office twice for'a registered letter, containin; 
a remittance from = banker, and was assur 
that nothing had arrived. On procuring a note 
from the English consul, the letter was forthcom- 
ing, nen t 


roe 








ts 


he excuse that the post had just come 
> peers out that the local postmark was 
;.then the postmaster answered that 
ended with w, a letter represented in 
Spanish by. double o or double v, the name was a 
difficult one to pigeonhole. 





aes days old 
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For a Pocket-Knife. 


Great bravery is rarer on a retreat than on a 
charge for obvious reasons; the excitement and 
thrill of attack is then lacking, and the necessity 
of haste in order to get away is often real. This 
fact makes interesting an incident recently related 
by a French officer concerning a nameless soldier 
of the Army of the Rhine in the war of 1870. 


A battery of mitrailleuses, or machine guns, 

had made a stand against the advancing Germans 
near Metz. It was on the 16th of Augu gust, 
brave fight made by the division of General 
Picard. The fire of the enemy was terrible, and 
soomed to be sweeping away the whole French 

vision. 

In the midst of the final firing of & French, 
prior to their inevitable retreat, one of the 
eraiousce ceased to work on account of the 

ticking of a shell in the “barrel. A lieutenant 
looked about for er ome | with which to remove 
the shell, and a soldier offered him his pocket- 


nife. 
The lieutenant had just removed the shell when 





height of confusion is reached, because letters he 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the order came to fall back. In the confusion the 


weer drop’ me soldier’s knife on the ground. 
nm they withdrawn a little distance, the 

come came ie. to the lieutenant and said, salut- 
ng res 

Ew out please let me have my knife?” 

“But *ve lost it, man. It’s back there some- 
where on the groun 

The eoleet showed ovttens signs of grief. 

“Why, Dll = aes to take its-place in 
Metz,” said 


“Oh, it isn’t the value of the knife, sir,” said the 
soldier. “I’m just fond of it, that ?s all. I brought 
it sno 2 home. Now if you’ll let me, I'll go back 


“Go back after it, in the face of this fire and the 
ogee i the enemy?” 

“ es. 

“Well, if you care as much as that for a pocket- 
knife, it’ it must os jo poorly caee to you. Goon!” 

The Shot and shell were 
flying; ey enemy were near,  nginy in 
gloom of the Ln and the man knew he 
might be ove And all this for an old 

Sket-knife that’ he had carried since he was a 

y, and which was associated with dear things 
and dear people at 

He reac od the place, ~~ found the spot where 
the gun must have stood. He ad shells b ut; 
balls whistled in his ears aim and shells burst.’ 
heard the rattle of a artillery and 
the near blaring of bu es “sou ing orders. It 
was the enemy Z. Rorertaesess, 
se on rummaging about +74 the old knife. 

moment— Syi—be found it; it had been 
dropped while still io. ana = blade listened. 

ed it up, a 5 Ig ran. He closed the 
knife as he ran, st it into his pocket. He 
ran so fast that Comin long he overtook his 
retreating company. The lieutenant saw him 
come up, and looked inquiringly at him. 

“T’ve got it, lieutenant!” he shouted, slapping 
his pocket. Then he winked at the officer 
was quite — the very reguatens for a 
— soldier to wink an officer, but under 
he circumstances the Le, did Sot mind. 


e 
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In the Corner. 


often, poor wee ey sent 
ins Pplithe heart tay Shs ment, 
eo oft his blurred angelic face 


wall-ward turned in dire disgrace, 
moved with pity for his sake, 
What does his pt. kh do but take 


ppistte and brush, and fill with bloo: 
penal corner of the room? 


rice bey share the culpett's grief ; 


Fairies out from flower leaf ; 

His heart ti 6 droll brown souirrol cheers, 

And sets him smiling through his tears. 

“Grandpa,” they cried, “you srl the child!” 

More kindly wise, the —- iled : 
hardens—have 


often 
God d does not leave our ‘corners’ re’ bare. 
Good Words. Vida Briss. 


~ 
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A Letter’s Effect. 


In former days, when a many-tailed pasha 
received a firman from the sultan, he bowed his 
head, touched the missive with his forehead, and 





h | obeyed it without protest, even if it ordered him 


to bare his neck to the bowstring of the execu- 
tioner. Mark Twain describes, in “Following the 
Equator,” the magical effect of a firman, or letter, 
from the Italian consul-general of Frankfort, in 
securing the attention of customs officers. 

The American consul at Frankfort introduced 


the passage through the custom-house, on 
Italian ~ Ay < S! raft of ordinary baggage, and 
six trunks filled with household 

Mr. Clemens’s party, six in Comber, clogged 
with all that ba: , arrived “< the qpoeeorees 
He could not 


gga 

ll en ~ usual worry pope. 
the lan e, and all the passengers were 
seoee attering at the counter, each 

have his bag; examined first. 

handsome man in a fine uniform was 
passing Ay and Mr. omens knowing he must be 
tation-master, handed him the eonsul’s letter. 
He took it out of the rat ag d the moment 
his e7e 5 cougns the corel ¢ = rinted at its top, 


cap, bo c. id in English: 
Winton is your baguage’? Please show it to 
me.” Mr. Clemens pointed it out, just as a trunk 


containing dutiable goods was being opene 

“There, “ that alone!” said the officer. “Lock 
it. Chalk it. Chalk all of the lot. Now please 
yt me the hand-ba e. Chalk these. Chalk 
all of them,” he said, and he took off his cap, 
bowed, and went his way. 

Soon there was an accident. Mr. Clemens’s 
overcoat pockets were stuffed = conse and 
packages of tobacco. A porter a 
overcoat on his arm, and seetting it u 
out Lg wy the tobacco jus 
aya ng the Maye ag one of whom, 
his — marched the Amer! can 
— oy S had e 

the station-iaster, the soldier ran up to 
a. po reported that a foreigner had been cau; - 
et to 0. The cer came stridin 
wt A pouring out indignant Ttaliane 
Then’ sud enly he took off his hat, and said: 
! I beg a thousand pardons. This 
He turned to the soldier and burst 
out with a flood A “white-hot Ttatian lava. Mr. 
Clemens went into the car, tobacco and all. 





Tiger and Crocodile. 


Cornhill tells a true tale, which might be called 
a tiger-and-crocodile story. A jheel, as the author 
explains, is a ravine between two hills, very dry 
in winter and full during the monsoons; and in 
one, close to a small river which had overflowed 
its banks, a native went to bathe. He was in the 
water up to his neck, when a tiger on the top of the 
hill above set out to stalk him, and finally gave a 
leap toward its prey. 


But the tiger was no mathematician and he had 
not calculated that, since his victim was much 
lower than himself, a leap of the right strength 
for a horizontal range would carry him far rin 
his mark; consequently he = —_— eight or ten 
ag on the other side of the bather. 

Now it .‘Y~ that a punery crocodile was at 
the same time drawing a bee-line under water 
toward the native. hay the crocodile had ¢ 
come upon his pre e heard a splash 
front, and thinking t is mi ht be a = gambol of 
the bather, he made ash, oe a his 
enormous jaws down - n the ti Doped 

The bather neosty fainted wi tri ; + he 
saw the Ome fall on the water, and for a few 
moments could not understand why the 
creature did not devour him. Why did he persist 
in been oa one of his _— under water, beating 
savagely with the other, and x ~z- & a 

owls? Most mysterious of all, the water began 

turn red! 

Then all at once, as the assaults of the tiger 
became more furious, and his growls developed 
into roars, the huge tail of a crocodile reared up 





.| with a parti 
ith a parting k 
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out of the water. Then the bather sealined the 
natien fled up the on. and having climbed a 
sat there to watch the outcome of the battle. 
The ip a intention of the crocodile was to 
~ the tiger under water and drown him, and the 
Tr, understanding this parpoee, , tried to frustrate 
ASA oo Fe snout of the crocodile with his 
ut the snout was too far down, and 
he ete mach of his force on the surface of the water. 
His struggles became more and more feeble, and at 
length he disappeared altogether, only an army of 
bubbles remainin ng to show where he been. 


— 
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Unwittingly a Robber. 


During Aubrey de Vere’s visit to Naples, he 
heard this warning given: “Do you chance to 


the | have a hollow tooth stuffed with gold? If so, do 


not yawn in the street! Some one will whip the 
gold out of it, and be off before you have time to 
close your mouth.” The warning did not prevent 
the Irish gentleman from losing his handkerchief, 
though fully on his guard, five minutes after 
leaving his hotel. ‘Why did you not keep it in 
your hat?” was the answer given to his complaint. 
In his “Recollections” he tells this story: 


In a hotel frequented Hy A English, 4 burl 
hot-tempered man use denounce th ick. 
pockets, and declare that they were no ee “for 
him, as'he knew their wa: s. One day he came 
late to dinner, exclaiming, “They will let me alone 
‘or the yy and then he told his sto: 
In the best street of nS the Toledo, in 
broad day he nt, he, — WT through a crowd, 
was prea upon and d pressing his 
waistoat pocket. The i. moment @ man pushed 
zone! im and fled. He felt for his watch; it was 
one 
op fn, the robber, shouting to the crowd to 
stop him. They, on the ey: facilitated his 
" villain rush ed through a by-street 
to the eh” He ursued him—next through a 
by-strect to the 


right ; there he closed upon him, 
and knocked him 
“The coward,” he said, 





MW ey me to spare his 
life, and I in turn demanded my watch back. The 
villain ———— it to me. _— it down to 
the bottom of my | age and dismissed the rogue 


soon nm his dinner, he ran 
up-stairs, and jaaeat to ae toilet-table and there 
was watch. He returned to the dini ing-room 
and confessed his blunder, saying, “T shall return 
the watch at once to its owner. 
Do not trouble yourself about that,” dryly 
coupes an Italian nobleman. “The watch is a 
fre id watch, and its owner . be a gentleman. 
hy - neither claim the watch, nor accept it 
k, for that would be to contees that he had run 
away, thinking that his assailant was » as all 
Englishmen are supposed to be by our ignorant 
common people here.” 


“ 
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Embarrassing Kindness. 


The author of “The Tenth Island” says that the 
Newfoundland fisherman is the personification of 
hospitality. Everything you see in his hut or 
cottage belongs to you, for the time being; but 
you should be careful about expressing a wish 
for any article, for no refusals will prevent your 
exit with it in your pocket or over your shoulder. 


An American comedian went to Newfoundland 
in the shooting season, and hs = struck by 


Mr. Clemens to the Italian consul, who gave him the tched trousers worn b 

a letter commending the American to the cour- shall have a pair like 4 ” 7 exclaimed, 
ded | tesies of servants in his Italian majesty’s service. jocosely, 1 jotted down a few hotes as to their 

Though it —— it was powerful, and smoothed 


en he. and his companion had finished their 

meal, and were turning £0, their hostess, in her 

husband’s absence prosee @ parcel upon them. 
ba Am sooeueed, it, th nking it was fish. 

here,” said one of them, when they had 

It well down the road, “I don’¢ think we want 


s fish. 
We couldn't very well decline it. It’s the 
eustom here, I bel eve. I vote we give it to 
ae, * he added, after a 


the first man we meet.” 
pose it is fish 


wy Fo I sup 
The’ parcel was ec opened, and was 
found to contain the eccentric poseers. The two 
stran 3° = back, and took the fisherman com- 
pletely b rise. It was a chilly day, but he 
was men his nets in his wife’s skirt. 
He was pi much hurt “ 4 inability of the 
fase to accept his gift. been wearing 
trousers for a Sek vs seventeen years, 
was naturally attached to them; it seemed to 
him that the gratitude of the recipient should 
have me been proportioned to his own pang in parting 
w hem. 
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The Dangerous Bone. 


“TI have sometimes wondered whether a fever 
would affect a man to-day as it did in war-time,” 
said the veteran. “My experience isn’t very 
extensive, bul I wouldn’t care to be a trained 
nurse if all typhoid convalescents resembled Jim 
Bolles. 


“ 


Our command was scoutin ng in southern Ten- 
nessee, covering a good deal of ground on a basis 
of very slim rations. Jim’s scans uaintance gs | 
field hospitals had not been wholly delightful, I 
imagine, and he reported for duty when he had 
har ly an symptoms of J ee Sy | ut an appetite. 

a | am and hardtack didn’t seem to do 
Jim m He ate them, but they left him 
iooking ‘thiener and hungrier than ever. 

“Two boys had captured a chicken 
somewhere, and had stolen away by themselves 
uiet feast. Wandering lonesomely around, 
Jim discovered them. He stood and looked at 
the chicken, spitted on a ramrod and roasting 
over @ fence-rail fire. 

“The boys were hungry, too, and they didn’t 
say a word. 

‘Did you ever see two dogs ” cca over a 
et Dan?’ Jim asked at len 

re ‘Weil, pretty soon ¥ may see a bone quar- 
—_ over two dogs,’ he added. ‘And I’ll be the 


They divided the chicken.” 


Sacrificed for the Cause. 


Consistency may be a jewel, but that is no 
reason why it should be reserved for special 
occasions, and thereby hangs a tale, not to mention 
several pairs of wings. 


A young woman of some prominence in soc ial 
circles was seen one ne four stuffed 
natwhat are ye from her h: 

‘What are you doing that for?” 

“Because,” she answered, with a little sigh, 
“the annual meeting of the Boctety f for the Pres- 
ervation of Birds is to be held to-day.” 

“Well, what has that to do with it?” 

“Why, I’m the secretary.” 











The Three Helpers. 


“Come, little ones, with earnest speed 
Begin your garden spot to till; 
Prepare the soil and sow the seed, 
And we will help you with good- -will.”” 


So spake the generous helpers three 

Who, journeying on their different ways, 
The children’s allies meant to be 

All through the beauteous summer days. 


One came with many a little ray 
To coax the seedlings from their bed ; 
One from the low clouds soft and gray 
In time of need his rain-drops shed, 
And one his frolic breezes brought ; 
Around the garden space they ran, 
The blossom-children to refresh, 
Each with a little perfumed fan. 
Mary F. Butts. 
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A Big Chinese Kite. 


I saw it one spring day in a little California | 


town. [ heard a peculiarly singing whistle, that 
seemed to come from the air all about me. My 
companion and I debated the question of its 


source until we decided that it must come from | 


the southern section of the town—Chinatown, 
in fact, for every California town has a populous 
Chinatown within its limits. 

In a few moments we discovered, high in the 
air above the home of the Celestials, what 
appeared to be a great 
pink serpent, wriggling 


uncannily in the blue. rr 


“It must be a kite!” 
eried my friend. 

“Can it be that that 
makes the queer whistle i 
we've been hearing ?” 

“But it’s a mile away! 
How can such a sound 
travel so far?” my friend 
cried incredulously. 

But such was the case, 
as we soon after learned. 
Later in the day we drove 
around with a number of 
friends to Chinatown, and 
walking down a narrow, 
ill-smelling alley, saw the 
serpent lying harmless in 
the door of one of the 
hovels. At first sight it 
appeared to be merely 
a heap of large disks 
and streamers of red- 
and-white Chinese paper, 
joined by large cords. After a few words 
with a lady of the party, who, having charge 
of the Chinese mission, was a favorite with 
them, two of the Celestials took up the kite 
and carried it out to a sort of court on which 
the alley opened, and prepared to fly it. 
Here we obtained a much better view of 
the creature, for as such they seemed to 
regard it. 

The head consisted of a large hoop, or 
frame, of bamboo, with red Chinese paper 
stretched across it, and a hideous mouth 
painted thereon. But the eyes!—they were — 
oval, of bamboo and paper, one side red, the 
other white, and fastened in the head at but 
two points, as a transom is fastened over a 
door, so that as the wind struck them they 
turned over and over, presenting a ludicrous and 
even uncanny appearance of winking at us! 

A bamboo withe about eighteen inches long 
and covered with tiny streamers of red paper, 
stuck out at each side of the head to hold it 
steady in the air. The body of the snake 
consisted of twenty or more red disks, similar to, 
but smaller than, the head, and like it steadied by 
streamers—or “‘wings’”—of bamboo and paper. 
These disks were fastened in line about two feet 
apart, by stout cords at top, bottom and sides. 

é As they stretched out the kite for our inspection 
it looked ugly enough, with its grinning mouth 
and blinking eyes, to frighten almost any child, 
however courageous. Last of all they brought 
out what looked like an Indian bow, of bamboo 
and cord like a violin string, about two feet 
long, and fastened it firmly to the top of the head. 

“What can it be?” we asked; but even as we 
wondered we were answered by the singing 
whistle of the morning, which now faintly 
proceeded from the bow, as the string slowly 
vibrated in the breeze. 

The two Chinamen then carried the kite across 
the court and down the street, while a third 
Slowly reeled off from the ball the stout cord by 
which it was held. After walking about a 
hundred and fifty yards they held it aloft, the 
man with the roll of cord ran a few steps, and 
up soared the great serpent, singing weirdly, its | 





eyes blinking and mouth grinning hideously at | 


us, 


When they wanted to run the kite up higher 
one man caught the cord close to the roll, and as 
the other reeled it off he carried it slowly out 
about twenty yards, when he released it and the 
Serpent made a great upward bound. 

By this time the blinking eyes and grinning | 
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dozen times did they run it up higher, until the 
separate sections seemed joined into one long, 
wriggling body, quivering and struggling to be | 
freed from its captors, while its weird cry filled | 
the air about us. 

When we had gazed until we were satisfied, | 
we departed for the little mission a few doors 
away, where we spent the afternoon teaching the 
girls and younger boys the rudiments of English, | 


| ending with a few songs and a lesson from the 
Bible, and departing, carried with us the memory 


| of an interesting afternoon. &  & 


Or 


What the Rooster Did. 


The old Plymouth Rock rooster had to be tied 
| to a tree because he was such a fighter, and 
Myrtle watched with interest while her auntie 


fastened a bit of strap about his ankle, and then 
| a long line from the strap to the tree. 


After that Myrtle was allowed to feed him | 
with corn and wheat and keep his drinking-cup 
filled with fresh water. In time she began to 
feel somewhat acquainted with him, and she 
learned that roosters have traits of character 
quite as strongly marked as those of people. 

One day he had grown tired of walking about 


| 


| his tree and tangling the line into a succession of 


knots, and he evidently determined to play a 
joke upon the hens that were roaming about and 


Paying His Fare. 


I wonder how many of the 
Companion boys and girls ride 
to school on the street-cars every 
day? I suppose every one of 
you who does has to pay his fare 
when the conductor goes through 
the car to hunt you up in the crowd. 


away among the grown-ups. 


Well, I want to tell you about a very odd| behind. Ben is a different horse now; 
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Of course | 


a 


| enjoying the freedom which he was denied, | 
and this is the way he did it, for I am telling | 
| you a true story. | 

He began to scratch in the ground very | 
earnestly, and then throwing up his head he 
called, “Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck!”’ in rapid 
succession. That is rooster language for, ““Come, 
see what I’ve got!” 

The hens all came running in haste, for the 
roosters are the knights of the poultry-yard, and 
frequently treat the hens to delicious morsels of 
food—grubs and worms which they succeed in 
unearthing. 

Well, when the hens had gathered expectantly 
| around, that old rooster turned his back upon 
| them—for he hadn’t a thing for them to eat—and 
laughed, “H-a-w, cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck! 
= re w, cluck, cluck, cluck, chuck!” (Oh, wasn’t 

hat a good joke! Oh, wasn’t that a good joke!) 
an as plainly as Myrtle herself could have 
expressed it. 

And the hens? They walked away with a 

disgusted air and began to scratch for them- 
selves. JULIA DARROW COWLES. 





















Then 


driver fastens the little door at the side. 
he never loses sight of you, even if you are hidden | the brakes are taken off, and the car rolls merrily 


down the Jong hill, with its strange passenger on | 
right 


passenger who takes many rides on a street-car | gaily he sniffs the fine breeze, and right heartily | 
every day, and with whom I have taken many a | he enjoys having a ride with folks! 


ride in this city away at the foot-hills of the 
Rockies. This strange passenger never says a | 
word, not even a “good morning’’ to the conductor | 
when he gets on the car, though he is certainly | 
old enough to talk, and really cannot be said to 
lack good manners, since he is quiet and kind in 
his behavior. Then he carries neither money 
nor tickets with him, but earns his ride in 
quite another way, and a jolly good ride he has, 
too. 

This is the way he does it: At the foot of a 
long, long hill he is hitched to the car, and at 
the touch of the driver’s whip starts off and 
plods his way along, nose down and ears laid 
wearily back, for it is hard work, and steadily 
and strong Ben pulls the car a mile or more to 
the end of the hill and the road. 

Sometimes he seems to forget that there are 
passengers inside, anxious to get home to supper 
and a warm fire, and he has to be touched up 





with the whip to keep him from going to sleep, 
for Ben is earning his ride now; and he doesn’t 
like it. But at the top of the hill he stops, is 
unhitched, and walks around to a platform | 


mouth could not be distinguished, yet half a! across the end of the car and gets in, and the | don’t beat, you see.’ 


But his rest is all too short. At the bottom of | 
the hill his door is unlocked, and Ben backs off | 
| his platform and walks around to the front of | 
| the car to be hitched on again for the pull up the | 
hill. When I first rode with the funny passenger | 
I didn’t like to sit very near his end of the car, | 
but now I feel like patting Ben and telling him | 
what a good, faithful old fellow he is, and how 
glad I am I don’t have to pay my fare as he 
does. EmILy S. CROCKER. 


— Oe 


ALTHOUGH Napoleon slept very few hours 
in the twenty-four, he had the faculty of going to 
sleep whenever he wanted to. ‘That’s nothing,” 
said Clarence. “I can do that myself.” “Well, 
supposing you go to sleep now, just to prove it.” 
“T don’t want to.” 

MAMMA (putting her little girl to bed): ‘““Why, 
Dorothy, I thought you were going to run a 
race with yourself!” Dorothy (undressing very 
slowly): “Yes, mamma, but I’m the one that 








Nuts to Crack. 


i. 
BIRD'8-NESTING. 
Forty-two Hidden Birds. 
Sge tape went bird’s-nesting one fine summer 


day, 
So they said—but to butcher birds many would 


Say. 
by ~ 3 two boys would quail in a crowd, in the 
ar 
But to rob in daylight, or to kill, was a lark. 
Tom tittered and Tamene sd, Jack dawdled along; 
But they saw not a bird and. heard not a song. 
They dove through the woods, part ridge and 
part hollow,— 


| They ducked in a brook, and drank just a swallow. 


They 
rushes 
Where the sky flickered blue, birds hid in the 
bushes. 
Worse than beagle, 
awkward boys; 
All that’s wanting to cow birds is boys’ chat and 
noise. 
A boy when he runs will discard, in all cases, 
His coat—and his ¢ ap he bestows in odd places. 
Though he may fall in nettles, or trip on a rail, 
This hero no smarting or pain will bewail. 
Boys will spar, rows will come 
and fought, 
And the two geese were gulled, and got nothing 
they sought. 
Dark began to steal on, 
lingered near ; 
The boys craned their necks and were 
craven with fear. 
Each one stern and grim as a Turk eyed 
the wood, 
=> Till a howling laugh, siow, 
where they stood! 
Something fell like a big black balloon 
from overhead, 
And meow coats or caps the 
swiftly fled 


missed by a half-inch a nest hid ‘neath 


or cat, birds hate rough, 


these squabbled 


not a star 


rent the air 


boys 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

You cannot be 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6,7 for indus- 
try if you are 1,2,3 *. 5,6,7 to overcome 
indolence. 

When the drummer boy heard 1 2, 3 
6,7 the street he determined to 1, 
5,6,7 his home, put 1 2 
and travel with them. 

Giles rode his wheel on 1 2,3,4,5,6 
highway when he was 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, é. 

A member of Parliame nt said 1, 2,3 
, 4,5,6,7 friend was influenced by the 
= teaching of 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7. 


4,5 
3, 4,- 
, 3,4,5 6, This cap 





3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 

The man who crossed the railroad 
track before a moving train, said his first 
became his second when 
he saw the whole so near. 

II. 
My last is 
feathers. 

4 first is clothed with 

ur 


dressed in 


My whole, though it can 
please you, 
Is very apt to tease you 


And set your nerves 
astir. 
IIT. 
In my first the wild beasts 


hide, 
* a second and my 


Big — little folks abide ; 
nmy whole, a common 
word, 
Such compactness you 
may find 
As is suited to your mind. 
Iv. 
A bend in the road, 
Or a look behind, 
There my first you will 
surely . 
In the harbors broad, 
At the back of the book, 
You will see my second if 
you care to look. 
And my trusty whole, 
If my second will not first, 
The lock will certainly 
have to burst. 


4. 
A PHONETIC CHARADE. 


A word of one sound but 
three meanings. 

When we oes bells are 
ringing out 

When merry girls in laugh- 
ter shout ; 

On “glorious Fourth ;” on New Year’s day; 

Or when the trumpet sounds the fray; 

When martial music swells aloud ; 

Or from the threatening thunder-c ‘loud 

When fierce and vivid ghtnings burst; 

Of these descriptive is the first 


In massive legislative halls, 

Where wrong to law for justice calls, 
With voice and pen, with all his might 
A noble statesman ple ad for right. 
Here, in his name, the second’s seen; 
Prime minister to England’s queen. 


In fashion’s latest garb attired, 

And greatly by himself admired, 

The ambrosial youth his stroll to-day 
Takes on the promenade so gay. 
Extremely tall his hat and collar— 

A contrast to his wit and dollar! 
yo pointed shoes, so trim and tight, 
Are made of patent leather bright; 

His upturnec cane, his coat of tan, 
Mark him “the fashionable man!” 
But pride meets with a fall full oft— 
He steps upon the third so soft; 

His heels fiy up, his head goes down, 
Ingloriously he cracks his crown! 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Band, box—bandbox. 2. My, crow, scope— 
microscope. 3. Cat, a, log—catalogue. 4. Slip, 
ae eeee. 5. Sue, purr, hue, man—super- 
luman. 

2.1. Span. 2. Pole, poll. 

3. Band age—bandage. Attendance—at ten 
ance. So lace—solace. A part—apart. As 
sail—assail. Candid—can did. 

4. Deliberation, oration, conflagration, assever- 
ation, aa, narration, vituperation, adora- 
tion, aberration, moderation, duration, mensura- 
tion, gyration, preparation. 


3. Muscles, mussels. 
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. treasury, and to make a new issue of treasury 





Tue First NAVAL BATTLE of the war took 
place, not in Cuban waters, but on the other | 
side of the globe, in the bay of Manila, in the 


Philippine Islands. Our Asiatic squadron, | 
commanded by Commodore George Dewey, left | 
Hongkong, April 27th, to attack the Spanish 
fleet and forts at Manila. It comprised four 
protected or partially protected cruisers, the 
Olympia, Baltimore, Boston and Raleigh, 
with two gunboats, the Concord and Petrel, 
together with the modified revenue cutter McCul- 
loch, and a collier and supply vessel. The 
Spanish fleet included six cruisers and four 
gunboats, but the American ships were larger 
than the Spanish and carried heavier guns. 

Tue BATTLE resulted in the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet. Disregarding all danger from 
torpedoes and mines, Commodore Dewey forced 
an entrance to the bay of Manila under cover of 
darkness, on the night of April 30th, and early 
on the morning of May 1st attacked the Spanish 
ships, which had taken refuge under the guns of 
the forts at Cavite, near the entrance to the bay. 
He was obliged to expose his unarmored vessels 
to the combined fire of the Spanish forts and 
fleet, but after two sharp engagements the two 
largest Spanish cruisers were burned, and the 
smaller vessels were sunk or disabled. The Span- 
ish loss was heavy. Cable communication was 
interrupted soon after the battle. At the moment 
when it was broken, Commodore Dewey had 
demanded the surrender of the city and had begun 
a bombardment. As we close this record, May 
5th, communication has not been reopened. 

MANILA, situated on the western side of the 
Island of Luzon, is the most important port of 
the Philippine Islands. It has a population 
of about a quarter of a million, and a foreign 
trade valued at $30,000,000annually. The Island 
of Luzon is about as large as Cuba and contains 
twice as many people. It is the largest of a group 
of over 400 islands, many of which are small and 
uninhabited. The natives are mostly Malays, 
and there are many Chinese. 


Tue BatTrLe-suipe “OREGON,” when war 


with Spain became imminent, was ordered to | Chicago 


leave the Pacific coast to join the North Atlantic 
squadron. She left San Francisco March 19th 
for her long voyage of nearly 14,000 miles, down 
the western coast of North and South America 
and up the eastern coast to her rendezyous. She 
reached Callao, Peru, 4000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, early in April, and after coaling sailed 
April 7th. Her next stop was at Punta Arenas, 
Chile, 2700 miles from Callao, April 17th. There 
she was joined by the gunboat Marietta, which 
had been ordered thither from the western coast 
of Central America. The two ships left April 
22d, and reached Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 2100 
miles distant, April 30th. The Oregon isa sister 
ship to the Massachusetts and Indiana, and 
if she reaches Admiral Sampson’s fleet safely 
will be a valuable addition to it. 

PROVISION FOR WAR EXPENDITURES is 
made in a bill which the House of Representa- 
tives passed April 29th. The bill inereases the 
internal tax on beer and tobacco, imposes a 
stamp tax on bank checks and bond and stock 


transfers, and adds other minor taxes. The new | 2! 


taxes are expected to yield an additional income 
of about $100,000,000. 





PROVISION .FOR BORROWING MONEY is | 
made in the same bill. Authority is given for 
the issue of bonds to a maximum amount of 
$500,000,000. These are to bear three per cent. 
interest, and they are called “ ten-twenties,” 
because the government may pay them at any 
time after ten years and must pay them at the 
end of twenty years. They are payable, like our | 
other bonds, in “coin.” To enable people of 
small means to buy them, they are to be issued 
in denominations as small as $25. To provide 
for temporary emergencies, authority is given for 
the issue of “certificates of indebtedness,” which 
are not to run longer than one year and are not 
to amount to more than $100,000,000. These 
also bear three per cent. interest. 





THE DEBATE upon this bill did not tarn upon 
the necessity of adding to the resources of the 
government, about which there was no difference 
of opinion, but upon the means proposed. 
Amendments were offered to strike out the 
provision for a bond issue, to impose an income 
tax, to coin the “seigniorage”’ on the silver in the 


notes, but all were voted down, and the bill was 
passed by a vote of 181 to 131, the Republicans, 
with two exceptions, and six Democrats voting 
for it, and the rest of the Democrats and the 
Populists against it. 





DeatHs RECENTLY REPORTED: Philip | 
Calderen, the distinguished English painter: 
Prince Kung, an eminent Chinese statesman: 
and the Rev. Dr. Birdseye G. Northrop of 
Connecticut, the organizer and promoter of village 
improvement societies. 
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The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is a portable dressing case, 
with drawers instead of trays; 
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Rebounding 
Lock, Auto- th 
matic Shell Ex- 

tractor. Auto- 
matic Hammer- 
Block Prevents 


Rebounding 
Lock, Auto- 
matic Extract- 
or, Safety Catch 
Locks Hammer. 
Automatic Un- 
lock. A safe pistol 
where children 
are. 

Superior in Model, Mechanism and Finish. 

Thoroughly Reliable Arms at Low Prices. 


if your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell you 


direct at above prices, cash with order; but ask 
him first, it’s handier: Catalogue sent FREE. 


charge. No malle- 
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Che New 
Companion. 


. 


HIGH-GRADE. 

DOUBLE FEED. 

BEST ATTACHMENTS. 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


sSSHIS superb Sewing Machine is now used in the homes 
% of thousands of Companion readers all over the land. 
It tells its own tale of honest worth. There is no 
more satisfactory Sewing Machine made at any price. 
Some people still think they must pay $40 or $50 to get a good 
Sewing Machine. Those who have secured a New Companion 
SEwinG MacuiveE for $19 know that they have saved $25 or $30, 
besides getting a machine of the highest grade of excellence. 
It costs as much to build the NEw Companion SEWING MACHINE 
as it costs to build any $40 or $50 machine, but it does not 
cost you as much to buy it. 
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** T have had my NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in use for four years 
this month, and it is just as good as when first received. I would not exchange 
it fora $45 dollar machine.”” — Mrs. W. B. Respess, Tangier, Va. 

‘«* My NEw CoMPaANION SEWING MACHINE gives perfect satisfaction. I 
like it better than the machine my sister bought here for $75.00. I cannot 
see how you’ can sell such a nice machine for such a low price.’”” — MRs. 
LILLIE M. Bristow, Aultman, Arizona. 


** Find enclosed $19.00, for which send to address below a NEw CoMPAN- 
ION SEWING MACHINE. My sister, Mrs. W. C. Blackwell, of this town, 
bought one of the machines about six years ago and is still as delighted with her 
purchase as when she first received it.’”"—-Emma A: FoLsom, Madison, Me. 


**T have given the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE a thorough test 
and find it in every way just as you represented. I cannot tell you how 
pleased I am with the machine. In my estimation it equals in every way a 
$75 dollar machine which I had in my home on trial last spring. I would 
not sell my NEw ComPANION for three times what it cost me, if I could not 
get another like it.’””»— L. DAHLSTROM, Santa Clara, California. 


Send for our latest BOOKLET, which will tell you all about the 
NEW COMPANION. With it we include Free a 
reproduction of a PRIZE PICTURE. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine only $19.00 with 
Full Set of Attachments. Warranted for Five Years. 
Money Refunded if not Perfectly Satisfactory. 


On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the Machine, 
freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or 
we will deliver the Machine, freight paid, at any railroad office 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any 
railroad freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. 


Perry Mason & Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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[RoN-MINING BY STEAM-SHOVEL.—On the 
Mesabi range, in the Lake Superior iron ore 


and digger is used to mine 
the ore, which is worked 


ore rises along the side 
of the quarry in a face 
fifty feet in height. The 
steam-shovel is capable 
of loading five hundred 
tons of ore per hour upon 
the ears, whose tracks 
run along the face of the 
quarry. The cost of mining by this method is 
said to be about fifteen eents per ton. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—In the attempt | jay 
to turn “wireless telegraphy”’ to practical account c 
and make it a commercial suceess, Mr. W. J. 


Clarke of New York has produced apparatus 
for sending and receiving telegraphic signals 
without wires, which is to be placed upon the 


market. Where, for any reason, it is desired | § ~ 


not to use Morse signals, a special receiver is 
provided, which is furnished either with a 
vibrating bell, or with an incandescent lamp, 
the latter enabling the person who receives the 
message to read it visually. Inasmuch as 
Mareoni’s experiments have shown that tele- 
graphic signals ean already be sent ten miles, or 
more, without wires, it is hoped that the new 
system will have a rapid development. 

Liguip AiR STEAM.—When liquid air is 
exposed in an open vessel, it gradually vaporizes, 
and the vapor thus formed looks like steam, 
except that, as Prof. W. C. 
Peckham remarks in an 
illustrated article in the 
Scientific American, it 
does not rise in the air, 
= but flows down over the 
eup on all sides. This 





edges of the dish 
falling of the vapor is due to the fact that it is 
heavier than air at ordinary pressures. The 
hand, placed near the steamy cloud, feels the 
powerful chill of its presenee. 


UNDEVELOPED WEALTH.—A recent report 
on the resourees of British Guiana and the 
British West India Islands by the assistant 
direetor of the Royal Gardens at Kew indicates 
that immense sources of wealth are there 
neglected, or undeveloped. Yet the British 
colonies in Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados, Jamaica 
and the other islands are distressed by hard 
times. The report argues that the cause of the 
distress is the fact that the colonists have hereto- 
fore practically given themselves over to the 
production of sugar alone, neglecting the other 
sources of wealth lying at their doors. Coffee, 
cotton, rice, bananas, eocoanuts, and, in fact, 
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region, a steam -shovel | 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


> | At Dealers or send 6 cts. for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
in an open quarry. The | 








10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. grades, all styles. 


No cash 
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Clothes 





e a 
Darning. | 
Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 7¢ 
( Copyrighted.) 
We sell you just the Sout of stock- 


ings, fast black or bleac white. 
They can be sewed to the leg of old 


stockings, nas hosiery as good as 
new. If your dealer does not 


Both Balcon 


Ask Hardware Dealers or send for prices, etc. 


Dryer. 


More than 100,000 in use. 
and Yard 
Dryers. Fold up without 
* removing line and take 
indoors when not using. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 





andle 
them, order direct. Sizes, 5 to 10%. 
Co , 10 eents per ; 6 pairs for 
50 cents. Merino wool, 15 cents per 
pair; 4 pairs for 50 cents. . .. . 
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Racine Knitting Co., 
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The wastes others have in scatter- 
ing their energies over half a dozen 
m we save to you by making 
the wonderful ’98 


but one model of 

















every kind of tropical production, can be success- | 
fully cultivated there, and the forests abound in | 


gutta-percha, india-rubber and valuable timber ; 


but all these resources lie almost undeveloped. | 


Thecolonists of Jamaica are said to have learned 
a lesson, and in recent years have improved their 
condition by cultivating fruit and spices, for 
which their soil and climate are well suited. 


BRANDING SEALS BY ELECTRICITY.—The ~ 


surgeon’s electric cauterizing wire has been used 
by the United States Fur Seal Commission with 
much success for branding female fur seals. A 
dynamo, driven by a gasoline engine, supplied 
the current, which heated a platinum wire to 
ineandescence. By moving this once over the 
animal’s body, the hair and fur were virtually 
mowed away. A second sweeping of the wire 
across the surface destroyed the cells so that no 
more fur can grow there. This destroys the 
value of the pelt, and thus operates to prevent 
the killing of female seals at sea. 

ELEcTRIC LIGHTING OF THE PYRAMIDS.— 
The introduction of the electric light in the 
Roman catacombs has been chronicled already. 
Now it is proposed to light the galleries of the 
great pyramids of Egypt in like manner. 


Economy In FREIGHT STEAMERS.—A re- 
cent ocean-going freight steamer has run for 
twelve months on an expenditure of a little over 
one pound of coal per horse-power per hour—in 
familiar terms, about half a quart of coal did the 
work of a horse for an hour. The engine had 
five cylinders, and the steam pressure was 250 
pounds to the square inch. 


AFRicA’s ANCIENT SEA.—Recent studies of 
the animal life of Lake Tanganyika have shown 
that that lake differs from all the other African 
lakes in possessing inhabitants that belong to 
oceanic species. 


marine organisms of the present day, and the 
conclusion is drawn that a sea, connected with 
the open ocean, once occupied the part of Africa 
where Tanganyika now lies, and that the lake is 
the last remnant of the ancient sea. 


Still, these singular denizens | 
of Lake Tanganyika are not exactly like the | 










and stick to it, if a grocer urges 
you to take something “that’s the 
same as” or ‘‘as good as” Pearline. 
A washing-powder sold by “ substitu- 
tion” is open to suspicion. Even if it 
costs a few cents less, will that pay you for the 
damage that may be done? If any one thing has been 
proved about Pearline, it’s the fact that it is absolutely 
harmless. Isn’t that enough to make you insist on Pearline. ss 
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for general . 
blacking, and SUN PASTE for . 
quick use—and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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SELL BAKER’S TEAS, SPICES, Etc., among friends. Sell a total of 

75 lbs. for Girls’ or Boys’ Bicycle; go Ibs. Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 
Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Highest Grade Bicycle; 5 Ibs. for 
vi ; t0 Ibs. Crescent Camera; 30 ibs. Peek-a-Boo Camera; 25 lbs. 
Silver Watch and Chain, Banquet Lamp, Autoharp, Guitar.or Man- 
dolin; _ Se, for Chamber Toilet Set; 50 lbs. Gold Watch and Chain or 
Dinner Set; 65 Ibs. for Graphophone(talking machine) ; 30 Ibs. Shotgun; 
22Ibs. Typewriter; go Ibs. img Machine; rolbs. Football, LaceCurtains, 
Mr. Baker Gold Ring or Bracelet; 15 Ibs. Flo- 
on cash bert Rifle; 50 Ibs. Silver Service— 
>*: Tea Pot, Sugar, Creamer, But- 

2 ter,Spooner, Syrup; 3olbs. 
Case (26 pes:)Silver ated 
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“ar She Knives, Forks, Spoons, 

WO Ais, etc, Send for Cata. 
toys ANU" W.G.Baker(Dept.Y), 
2 Yall i SpringSeld, Mass. 
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Royal Baking Powder 
is economy itself. | 
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to build successfully is the Juvenile type, 
because it must stand the hardest tests, 
the roughest usage. That’s one reason 
why so few manufacturers make juve- 
nile machines. Another reason is 
CRESCENT Competition. 


Crescent Juveniles 


have been built for many years; have 
WORN WELL so many years, and have 
sold at such reasonable prices that they : 
have practically had the field to them- ' 
selves. They still have it. No others 

can successfully compete in appearance, 

service or price. 


$20, $25 and $30. 


Art Catalogue FREE, containing “Care of the Wheel.” ; 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 








A Gallon of PURE LINSEED OIL mixed 
with a gallon of 
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of your paint bill. IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 

Wuite LeAD and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS. 

HAMMAR PAINT is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATE- ; 
RIALS — such as all good painters use, and is ground y 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can ihe 
do it. It is the COMMON SENSE OF HOUSE PAINT. NO ie 
BETTER paint can be made at ANY cost, and is 


Guaranteed Syeats 


NoT to CRACK, BLISTER, PEEL or CHIP. WE WANT 
TO SEND our booklet, THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINT, to 
EVERY person who contemplates painting. It contains 
color combinations and VALUABLE LNFORMATION for 
Send a postal to-day, NOW. IT 18 FREE. 
z PAINT CO., 121 , Bt. , Mo. 
ONE DEALER wanted in every town. Extraordinary 
inducements to responsible mer- 

chants. In towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as 
Agents to sell on commission. Advertising matter free. 


Estab. ’ 1872. 
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Foe 


> Lengthens the life of 
8 leather—acts as a preserv- 
g ative as well as a polish. 
5 Keeps a new shoe from 
3 looking old—makes an 

8 old shoe look new. The 
Sresult of many years’ 
study of leather pecu- 

8 liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s 
Bshoes. Sold by 
dealers. Made by the 
makers of the famous 

3 Vici Kid, famous for 
8 its durability and 
softness wherever 
3 shoes are worn. 
An illustrated 
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| old between the columns of the temple, must 


Its subscription price is | 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
r ges. 


per of eight pa 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in «a single woeeny mene of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Yihould made in 7) ‘ost-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN J 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to Tonewbabscrivtions. S cnewal s of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








FOOT-COVERING. 


QHE interdependence of all parts of 
the human body, illustrated Yn the 
fable of the revolt of the members 
against the stomach, is well shown 
in the case of the feet in their rela- 
tion to the rest of the body. The 
danger of “catching cold” from 
sitting with cold and wet feet is 
very real, though often exaggerated 
by popular fears, and every one has 
experienced the effect of a hot foot- 
bath in breaking up an incipient 

cold. Fatigue of body or mind is also relieved by 

a foot-bath, and often, too, by merely changing 

the shoes which have been worn all day. Cold 

feet prevent sleep just as warm feet favor it. 

It is a strange fact, however, that although this 
intimate relation of the feet to the rest of the 
body is recognized by every one, civilized man all 
over the world neglects and abuses his feet as he 
does no other part, unless it may be his stomach. 

Most of our foot-ills we owe to our shoes. 
Corns, bunions, ingrowing toe-nails, chilblains, 
cold feet, aching feet—all are directly due to, or 
are aggravated by, poorly fitting shoes. 

People often excuse the wearing of shoes with 
pointed t8es by saying that they are more com- 
fortable in them, and that shoes of any other 
shape irritate their feet. This is doubtless true, 
but true only because their feet are already 
deformed, and a shoe which is theoretically 
correct in shape is for them a misfit. For such 
sinners repentance is vain, and they must be left 
to suffer the consequences of their own or their 
parents’ folly. 

The proper shoe for the proper foot should not 
be narrow-pointed; it should fit snugly, so that 
the foot cannot slide in it, but it should not make 
special pressure on any one part, and above all it 
should not be too short. 

But the best of shoes will not avail if the stock- 
ings are wrong—and they generally are. Instead 
of being made all alike, they should be rights and 
lefts like mittens, and should fit snugly without 
wrinkles or creases. 

Two pairs of shoes should be constantly in use, 
and worn on alternate days, being changed with 
the stockings at the end of the day’s work. Some 
people keep the pair of shoes not in use stretched 
over a last, a practice that contributes as much to 
the comfort of the wearer as to the good appear- 
ance and long life of the shoe. 
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PUT TQ SHAME BY AN ELEPHANT. 


The newspapers of Brussels relate a curious 
incident which is not without a moral. Not long 
ago an elephant, passing from one zodlogical 
collection to another, was marching through 
Anderlecht, a suburb of Brussels, in charge of 
its cornac or driver. Passing an ale-house, the 
cornac, who was of drinking habits, paused, 
dismounted, left the elephant alone outside the 
door, and went into the ale-house. 

There he must have found the entertainment to 
his liking, for he did not return promptly. A 
crowd gathered about the elephant. The people 
were more or less afraid of the creature, but he 
had no disposition to hurt any one. He was, 
indeed, much more humane and worthy of praise 

- than his driver. 

He soon began to swing to and fro in a nervous 
manner, and to look uneasily at the door of 
the ale-house. Thus he waited, his uneasiness 
increasing, and still his driver did not appear. It 
happened that the ale-house was an old building 
with a large front door. The elephant, after 
watching this door for some time, apparently 
made up his mind that he could get through it; 
and with one rush, seeing the door opened by 
some passer, he made for it. 

His head and neck and part of his shoulders he 
managed to get through, but then he stuck fast. 
He pushed and squeezed, but only stuck the 
faster. The whole building began to tremble. 


| and reflected on the cause of it, would have been 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


All was consternation within the ale-house. 
The occupants and guests fancied that their last 
hour had come. Those who got near enough saw 
the poor animal’s head and trunk thrust in and 
his little eyes glaring and bulging, and all hands 
could hear his trumpetings and groanings. 

The crowd outside kept at a respectful distance, 
for it seemed as if the elephant, like Samson of 


tumble down the whole structure. Perhaps some 
of those who had witnessed the elephant’s trouble, 


half glad to see the building crumble if the 
elephant had been likely to escape unhurt. 

But the building did not fall, and the elephant 
remained fast in the door. Meantime the cornac, 
recalled to his senses by the alarm of the crowd 
and the danger of the animal, which was now 
beating itself furiously, came to the rescue; and 
at a word from him the faithful beast ceased his 
struggles. Then a carpenter was sent for. Still 
under the cornac’s command, the animal remained 
quiet while the door-jamb was cut away, and at 
last he was delivered. 

With demonstrations of joy he received his 
deliverance and his driver,—who deserved no such 
welcome from the patient elephant,—and. the two 
were soon on their way. If the driver did not 
profit by this rebuke from the animal for his 
drinking habits—especially when he had to pay 
the expenses which the extrication of the elephant 
had entailed—he must have been too dull a man 
to be fit to have charge of an elephant. 


AFRAID BUT COURAGEOUS. 





If subscribers do | persistence; and a very good illustration of this 


Emerson, in his essay upon “Heroism,” says 
| that the characteristic of genuine heroism is its 


truth was given by the philosopher’s son, Waldo, 
when he was a small boy. 


On his way to the village school Waldo had to 
} pose a house where a French a lived. The 
| boy had never heard any language but his own, 
| and the strange talk frightened him; he could not 
understand it, and therefore felt that the people 
must be dangerous. 

Mr. Emerson decided that Waldo was old enough 
to go and come from school without attendance, 
and after talking the matter over with the boy, he 
said, ‘Now, Waldo, some one will go to school 
= you this morning, but you must come home 
alone.” 

When the school was dismissed the boy thought 
of the house full of strange people that he must 
= on his way home, an weonins up saainst the 

ence he began to cry. Miss Elizabeth Hoar, a 
neighbor, seeing him, put on her bonnet and went 
to his rescue. 

“Come, Waldo,” she said, “I’m going down 
your way; you can walk along with me.” 

e Y; ooked at her a moment, and then said 
sorrowfully, ‘“‘I don’t think that was what my 
father meant me to do;’ and refusing her com- 
forting companionship, he trudged sturdily home 
by himself. 

It is pleasant to know that he was never after- 
ward afraid to go and come alone. His persistence 
in doing what he felt was right was surely heroism 
for a frightened child. 


HAD LEARNED BY EXPERIENCE. 


Funny things will happen, even in the Supreme 
Court at Washington, which seems as solemn a 
place as any imaginable. One such occurrence, 
which took place several years ago, is thus 
described by the Chicago Record: 


A young attorney was arguin 
before the court, an appeal from the circuit court 
of a Western State, and was declaiming at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty words a minute on 
some of the simplest principles of law, which 
oveey attorney should understand before he gets 
his diploma, when Justice Miller, becoming weary, 
interrupted the speaker in a sarcastic tone, by 


saying: 

bi fope the learned counsel will give the court 
credit for knowing the rudiments of law.” 

“T beg pardon of your honor,” replied the 
attorney in his blandest manner, “but I made that 
mistake in the lower court.” 


his first case 


MORE DAYS TO COME. 


In Spain the people take no note of time, not 
even from its loss. Everything is to be done 
manana, to-morrow. 


A wealthy Englishman, who had long lived in 
Spain, had a lawsuit. e pleaded his cause in 
person, and knowing the customs of the country, 
won his case. The victory cost him three days 
of trouble and expense, so that when the judge 
congratulated him on his success, he replied: 

“Yes, that’s all right; but it has cost me three 
days, and time is money. [I am a busy man, and 
these three days are lost forever.” 

“Oh, you English!” answered the judge; “you 
are always saying that time is money. ow are 

ou to get your three days back? I will tell you. 

ake them out of next week; surely there are 
plenty more days to come!” 
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A POLICEMAN. 


The Golden Penny tells an amusing story—some 
readers may think it improbable—concerning the 
examination of a young man who desired to be 
appointed a member of the Hampshire County 
(England) police. 


He pat in an appearance one morning, accom- 
panied by his mother, and was taken in hand for 
examination by the inspector. This progressed 
satisfactorily until the inspector observed : 

“Of course you’re aware you'll have a lot of 
night work to do? You are not afraid of being 
out late, I suppose?” 

Before the candidate could reply, his mother 
electrified the amazed official with the statement: 

“That'll be all right, sir; his grandmother’s 
going round with him the first two or three nights 
until he gets used to it!” 





EFFECTUAL. 


“I may be detained at the club late this evening, 
Maria,” remarked a husband of somewhat con- 
vivial habits, as he put on his hat to go down-town 
after dinner. “If I am not here by eleven o’clock 
don’t sit up waiting for me.” 

“TI won’t, James,” replied his wife. “If you are 


not here by eleven o’clock I shall put on my wra 
and go after you.” . f oc 


on a cough. 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
(Adv. 











Beauty 
Bound 
To Last 


S. H. & M. Redfern 


Bias Corded Velvet Skirt Binding 


is as handsome as velvet, rich as silk, 
wears like corduroy. 

For a few extra cents you get beauty 
and wear, and it’s worth the difference 
twice over to have ‘‘look-well and wear- 
well’’ all in one. 





See that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 














James was at home at eleven. 
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The “SOLAR” 
Burns 
Gas ! 


No More Soot, §& 
SmokenorGrease; 5 
more dis- ¢& 
agreeable ‘ 

7 
P 








experi- 
ences 
with oil. 
The New Acetylene 


Gas Bicycle Lamp Can’t 
Blow nor Jar Out. 





, . 

It’s Perfection. 

No eleaning necessary; needs no attention 
after lighting; generates its own gas, which is 
made from tablets that can be carried in the 

Lamp can be charged at any time, by 
any one, to burn from two to six hours, at a cost 
=. an hour. Throws a clear, bright light 

eet. 


5 

5 
From your dealer, or sent prepaid for $4.00. ¢ 
FREE. Our catalogue, which tells all about s 








the greatest Bicycle Lamp of the year. F 
BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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PIANOS 


“mmcwet 4-0 Years 
Are unsurpassed in 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 


BE 
B‘ our new system of payments every family 








in moderate circumstances can own a fine 

Piano. We take old instruments in ex- 

change and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. Write for catalogue and 
full explanations. 


VOSE PIANO CO., 


174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











Bluine , 


THE GREAT BLEACHING BLU- 
ING AND PURIFIER. 


Prepared by com-. 
on py coating a cer- 

ain kind of paper 
with the bluing com- 
position; it is then 
dried and cut up into 
square pieces. Drop 
a piece into water an 
it dissolves immedi- 
ately, producing the 


Finest Laundry Blu- 
ing in the World. 


It will not settle. It will not streak nor injure 
the clothes. Cannot freeze nor be spilled. 

A 10-cent peckage will blue the laundry of the 
average family for four months. 

To introduce Bluine we offer valuable presents 
or cash commission to children to sell itin every 
——— If no child calls on you just when 
you need Bluine send to your grocer for it. 

We give boys and girls a nickel-plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm, or any other premium 
selected from our large premium list for selling 
1% doz. packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. We 
send the Bluine post-paid and let the children sell 
it before sending us any money. If they don’t 
want a premium we allow 25 cents a doz. cash 
commission. Send full name and address. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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530 $350 SHOES 


E offer in these Shoes the re- 
sults of many years’ practical 
experience in the art of shoemaking ; 


and it has been our endeavor not to see 
how cheap a shoe can be made, but how 


good a one for the price. 


Our Spring and Summer Styles are made up in \ 


a OM 
\ 


the fashionable colors of Vici Kid and Willow 
Calf, also Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, etc., 
on a variety of lasts new this spring. We can fit any 
foot and give you style, comfort and the best of wearing 
qualities in your shoes. A. A A A A A A 


None genuine without name and price on bottom. 


if not 


convenient to our 56 stores in the large cities or any 
of the 5,000 dealers selling our shoes throughout the 


United States, trv our mail-order department. 


We 


will send shoes anywhere in this country on receipt 

of price and 25c. extra for carriage. Catalogue from 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 

Also Dealer’s Special Catalogue from same address. 








World of that day, and were 


pease in by the Champions of the 
intensely interesting, but think what wild enthusiasm would have been 


awaken 


could they have added th 


e grandest of all sports—contests on 


the wheel. We venture to say that every one of them would have ridden 
HUNT o BROWN SAD L 


a GARFORD 


r 
body every desirable attribute ensuring COMFORT 
The Garford Manufacturing Co 
0. 


The Hunt M: turi 
The Brown Saddle Co. te 


, for they alone em- 
SPEED 


-» « 21 Pine St., 
oy 18 8t., Westbe 
-_-__203 Cedar St. 
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How the Star-Spangled Banner 
is Made. 


The history of our flag begins with the history 
of the nation. During the conflicts before the 
Declaration of Independence there were as many 
designs for flags as there were colonies, yet in 
three of these appeared at once the common idea 
of thirteen horizontal stripes to represent the 
thirteen colonies banded together. The flag most 
commonly worn by men-of-war bore also a 
rattlesnake, but the one which for more than 
a year was borne by Continental armies retained 
in its upper corner the British union of crosses. 

In June, 1776, a committee of the Continental 
Congress, accompanied by General Washington, 
called at a little two-storied tenement-house on 
Arch Street in Philadelphia, where lived Mrs. 
Ross, an upholsterer and needlewoman. She 
had embroidered shirt ruffles for Washington, 
who, knowing her skill, had suggested that she 
should make up the design for a national flag. 

In her back parlor Washington sketched in 
pencil a rough drawing of the Stars and Stripes, 
and from it Mrs. Ross made the first flag of our 
country. On the 14th of June, 1777, the design 
was adopted in Congress by an act “That the 
flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation.” 

Mrs. Ross was employed to make the flags for 
the government until her death, when her sister, 
Mrs. Wilson, succeeded to the employment, 
and for a long time made national flags for the 
government and merchant service. 

Thus the Stars and Stripes were adopted in 
time to float in triumph over the surrender of 
Burgoyne; to inspire with hope the forlorn army 
at Valley Forge, and to wave in glorious victory 
over the British capitulation at Yorktown. 

As no arrangement of the stars in the union 
was specified in the act creating the flag, they 
were usually placed in a circle. But the arrange- 
ment was a matter of fancy. Sometimes the 
stars were grouped to represent an anchor, a 
diamond, a single large star, a cross, the initials 
U.S., or were strewn at random in the field. 
This diversity was criticised severely by foreign- 
ers, until it gradually disappeared without legal 
enactment, and the arrangement of stars in 
horizontal rows became customary. 

The admission of Vermont and Kentucky as 
states in 1791 and 1792 was followed by an act 
of Congress, which declared that, after the first of 
May, 1795, the flag should consist of fifteen stars 
and fifteen stripes. This flag waved over our 
glorious sea-fights of 1812-14, and remained 
unchanged until 1818. 

Meantime four new states had been admitted, 
and when the young nation took breath after 
again defeating Great Britain, the necessity of 
symbolizing these new states in the glory of the 
flag made a further change imperative. 

A committee of Congress was appointed to 
consider the flag, and to them was submitted a 
design by Capt. S. C. Reid of the privateer 
General Armstrong. He reduced the stripes 
to the original thirteen and increased the stars to 
the number of all the states, providing that one 
star should thereafter be added for each state 
admitted into the Union. 

An act of Congress adopting this design was 
passed and became a law on the fourth of April, 
1818. It further provided that each new star 
should be added on the fourth of July following 
the admission of a state into the Union. The 
first flag of this design was made by Mrs. Reid, 
and in its union were twenty stars arranged to 
form in outline one big star. This flag was 
hoisted over the House of Representatives in 
Washington. 

Although the design for the United States flag 
was so purely American, the material for it still 
came from England. No American bunting was 
found sufficiently st.ong and d-eable in color to 
stand wind and weather until after our Civil 
War, when Gen. B. F. Butler requested the 
Secretary of the Navy to test the bunting of 
the United States Bunting Company of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

A test was accordingly ordered, and this 
bunting was found superior to English fabric 
in quality and color endurance. The Lowell 

company, through General Butler, presented a 
magnificent flag to the Senate of the United 
States, and this, the first United States flag made 
of United States bunting, was hoisted over the 
Senate Chamber at Washington on February 24, 
1866. 

Ever since then the bunting for the Stars and 
Stripes has come from Lowell, being bought in 
large quantities by the government twice a year. 
Before acceptance it is subjected to severe tests. 
It must weigh five pounds to every forty yards 
and bear a strain of seventy pounds to two square 
inches before tearing. It is steeped in brine for 
six hours to set the colors, and then exposed in 
thesun for six hours to prove them “fast.” 
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Flags for the United States Navy are made at 
| the principal, navy-yards. Expert needlewomen 
| are employed, whose work is inspected daily by 
|a foreman, and once a week by a naval officer. 
| Not an imperfect stitch is allowed to pass. For | 
| sewing the stripes the women are paid by the 
| yard, but for the more difficult work of sewing 
the stars in the union they are paid according to 
time. 

The red and white buntings are placed together 
and six stripes at a time cut out with an enormous 
pair of shears. The stars are cut from bleached 
muslin with a chisel and mallet, thirty being cut 
at once. The rough edges are turned in until the 
star is just the size of a pasteboard model, and 
then two stars are sewed exactly back to back 
in their proper places on opposite sides of the 
union. 

When the fiag is complete a canvas binding is 
sewed on the hoisting edge by sailors. Through 
this runs a piece of signal halyard, well sewed 
in, with a small wooden toggle at its upper end 
‘and a loop at its lower end. The canvas binding 
is then stamped with the number, size and name 
of the flag. 

The breadth of a flag up and down is called 
the “hoist’’ and its lengti: horizontally is called the 
“fly.” Flags for the navy are nearly twice as 
long as they are broad, but they have exact 
standard sizes designated by numbers. 

Number one is the largest size. Its hoist is 
nineteen feet, its fly thirty-six feet; the length of 
its union is fourteen and four-tenths feet, and 
breadth ten and one-quarter feet. The hoist of 
the union in all our ensigns covers seven stripes. 
There are nine sizes for ships’ use and five for 
boats, making fourteen in all. Number fourteen 
is two and one-half feet hoist by five feet fly. 
In the boat ensigns there are but thirteen 
stars. 

The United States Army has two patterns of 
national colors, the garrison flag and the regi- 
mental flag. 

The garrison flag is in three sizes. ‘The largest 
is thirty-six feet fly and twenty feet hoist; the 
storm flag is twenty feet by ten feet and the 
recruiting flag is nine feet nine inches by four 
feet four inches. 

The regimental flag is made of silk and is six 
feet six inches in fly and six feet deep. 
attached to a spear-tipped pike nine feet ten 
inches long, it is bordered with silk fringe and 
embroidered on its middle stripe with the number 
and name of the regiment. 

In the union of the star-spangled banner to-day 
there are forty-five stars. How many more may 
yet shine there one cannot tell. Four more 
territories remain, and some of our large states 
|may be divided. Probably, in the course of 
| time, circumstances will bring under our banner 
territory which is now under foreign rule; and 
sooner or later there will be new states, and new 
stars on the flag. With the rapid multiplication 
of our people the significance of the Stars and 
Stripes must soon be of might and freedom such 
as have never yet been symbolized by any 
nationalemblem. Joun M. ELLicort, 

Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 
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Fruit in Alaska. 


The visitor to the Klondike region, and in fact 
to the Alaskan territory in general, has one 
pleasure in store for him amidst the discomforts 
that he may expect to encounter. He will find 
there plenty of wild fruit. Game is’ scarce, and 
substantial provisions at times hard to procure ; 





await him, to say nothing of red and black 
currants, wild strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries and dewberries. : 

Not only does Alaska furnish her visitors with 
nearly all the varieties of our common berries, 
but she has some of her own beside. Roseberries 
and mossberries, bearberries and salmonberries, 
are among her especial gifts. So lavish is she of 
her fruits that blueberries and huckleberries are 
as plentiful in her land as in the most favored 
parts of the country to which she belongs. 

The Alaskan cranberry has long been consid- 
ered a desirable delicacy in the San Francisco 
markets. The berries are brought down the 
streams in crates dnd boxes at a season of the 
year when cranberries are not in the market on 
the Pacific coast. They are small, wild berries, 
not much larger than peas, but are of delicious 
flavor and are much prized. The Indians eat 
them freely, and preserve them for winter use. 


—— 
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Kashmir Shawls and Shetland 
Wool. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that Kashmir 





material is taken into account. It is not the 
Kashmir goat that yields the fine hair of which 
these luxurious coverings are wrought. 

The precious wool is the under-fur of a breed | 
of goats kept in Thibet, and by the Khirgiz in 
Central Asfa, and as each goat yields on an 


| average about three ounces of this much-prized 


| hair, it is not a little matter to procure the 
material for a single shawl. The hair is collected 
by middlemen, taken to Kashmir and sold in 
the bazars, where it is purchased by the makers 
of shawls. 

Shetland . shawls, on the other hand, have a 





| the sheep form in procession and hasten down 
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| definite right to their name, for the material | 
of which they are made comes from the backs of 
the small native sheep. The wool is not shorn 
from the backs of the sheep in the usual way, 
but when the old wool is loose it is carefully | 
plucked off by hand. 

The hardy little animals that grow the wool of 
which the cobwebby Shetland shawls are made 
are clever enough to know how to take care of 
themselves in winter, when the pasture on the 
bleak hillside has been eaten nearly bare. Then 


to the seashore to eke out their scanty fare with 
fresh seaweed. By some instinct they divine the 
time when the tide is low, and are always sure 
to be down at the right hour every day. 
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Old and New. 


The “new woman” question had reached | 
Podunque Village, says a writer in Harper’s | 
Bazar, and a discussion of its merits was in 
progress at Beeswinger’s grocery. 

Among the regular “‘sitters’’ who were slowly 
but surely wearing smooth the counter near the 
stove, “Doc” Simmons was the only one to 
remain silent. This was all the more surprising 
because of the well-known fact that “‘Doe’s’’ wife 
was six feet tall and the undisputed ruler of the 
Simmons establishment. 

After Tod Williams, Will Brown, “Sandy” 
Jones and Adoniram Brooks had deplored the | 
coming of the “new woman,” Tod turned to| 
“Doc” in surprise and slapped hin familiarly on 
the knee. 

“But, ‘Doe,’ ” he said, “we aint heard anything 
from you on the subject. What do you think of 
this yere new woman business?” 

“Waal, boys,” the silent Simmons remarked, 
“I'll tell ye. This yere new woman business 
aint worryin’ me much. The new woman is bad 
*nuff, boys; but, boys,’ he added, sorrowfully, 
“the old woman’s wuss!" 








CAMP IDLEWILD. lfc WEN 
Boston, for er lilustrated Book 








For the next 30 days we a make a 

discount on youstan stamps at the rate 

BRS ae ead 3a Thayer Ge a8 rs! ae ux * a 
proval. NASHUA 
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AIR RIFLE) 


(500 shot ) given with 1o-Ib. 
order. Sent prepaid and 
goods warranted to please. 
f 1898 Cata. free. Address, 
‘ii FULLER TEA CO., 

Dept. Y. C. Hinsdale, N. H. 


” The End Has Come.” 


- Worthless, doctored teas have had their day. 












Ceylon Tea, 


By its purity, Saves and all-round goodness, has 
caught the popular taste. 


Sealed lead packets only. 50 and G@ cents. All grocers. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, Wholesale Agts., 206 State St., BOSTON. 


Sure Death to Bugs 


(Safe to Use, No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash cn 








but cranberries and huckleberries in profusion | 


Cucumber Bugs; Currant, 
Tomato Worms, Etc. 
Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 
Use freely on Vegetables 
and House Plants. More 
freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; 
no water to carry; will not 
blow or wash 0 Apply 
to local dealer for FREE 
eee ence’: 1-Ib. . Dig. 
35e.; 5-1b. 
Pat. March I6and Nov.9, 1397. Kg; 50. 1: ¥ -ib. Dig, 81 
Pat. in Canada Nov 2.187. Pubher Atomizers 75¢. 
For Sale by all Local Dealers. 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.O. Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 











‘One Hundred 


shawls are expensive, when the limited supply of | } 





Good Books 


~SALADA’ 








TO USERS OF 


Shawmut Soap 


Order a Cake from your 
100 books and how to get t 
Soap “Queen of the Kitchen"’— you'll agree with us 
when you've used it. 


ocer and see the list of 
em. We call Shawmut 








JAS. F. MORSE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Il. 


30 STAMES mixed, and egy Collector, 
12 cts. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO rlington, Mass. 
TY PE bt RIT KS. Tower's New Franklin Standard 
"rice B75 (Rented ®3 per month). Best 
machine on athe market. Catalogue Free. We will sell 
you a good Standard pocend: hand Type writer, with 
visible writing, for 825. Write for partic ulars to 
| CU TTER TOWER C o. 12a Milk St., Boston. 
ypewriters Sold, Exche unged and Re epair 


Travel by Dominion Line. Fast Pas 
senger Nervice. 5.8.Ne ~w England, 
S. Canada, twin-screw, 11,006 











tons, sail from Bos con to Queenstown and Liverpool, 
April %, June 2 and 30; July 14 and 2, ete. Also St 
Lawrence Service between Montreal, Quebec and 
Liverpool, every Saturday. For descriptive matter, 


ape 2 and sailings, send to the Company’s Oftices ! 
103 State Street, & Boston, Mass. 


@ BOYS AND GIRLS 


rd, [ptreeuce my celebrated Cleaning 

id, a preparation that removes 
bi pite h, tar, paint and stains from 
the finest silks aud woollens without 








Y) injury to hands or fabric, 1 will give 
a nice watch with chain and charin 
for selling 1 doz. bottles at 25c. each. 
Send stamp for list of other premiums 
W.A.GRIFFIN, ent. 
12 West Street, KEENE N. 


MONUMENTS 


1 
DON'T ies’ WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 


tosuit all. Great improvement in color, Write for de 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING CRACKING. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO,, Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Earn this RIFLE. 


A warranted Air Rifle, a 
fine pair of Cycle Shoes ora 
Watch, by selling among friends 

2 dozen 15-cent size of 


RYDER’S CHAPINE, 


the best toilet article in the market for the Skin. 
Girls’ Fine Watch for selling 3 dozen. We send you 















| goods in advance, express paid, and allow you time to 


selland remit. Tothose who choose to send cash (55.00) 
with their order we send a special gift of a portfolio of 
Uncle Sam’s Navy in addition to premium they select. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston. 


Earn a Bicycle. 


You can earn a High-grade 

Bicycle by selling 15 doz. 

of Martin’s Antiseptic 

Tooth Powder. 2% doz. 

for Eastman’s Pocket Ko- 

dak; 5 doz. Handsome 

Polished Oak Desk and 
Bookcase combined; § doz. 

Morris Reclining Chair; 1 doz. 
Watch and Chain. Put up in hand- 
somest ¥ Ib. bottles. Sells for 25c. 


No money required. Catalogue free. We send 
goods in advance and allow you plenty of time. 


MARTIN & CO., Mfrs., Lowell, Mass. 








To (MAKE 
Y ns - "0. tae 
CHICKE} 


Mix in their food a small 

quantity of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit lies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-lb. can $1.20. 6cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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IV. 
This is the Boy 


That’s growing fast ; 
That an @ 





all ~ a 3 
= — all Fats 
re wrong end to; 
That —_— is dessert 
it the start — it's 


‘A, Minute 


J Ps 
eR Tapioca. 
=F _ Let him have it, it’s 
® | = —*~ wholesome, pure, deli- 
cious, easy to prepare. 
IT REQUIRES NO SOAKING. 

Don’t take some imitation, insist on the ‘‘ Minute.’’ . 

Sample and Booklet of Choice New Receipts sent Free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 













PATENTED %, sizes 

6 TO t@ FEET 
HIGH. WEIGHT 
42 TO 190 Les. 


JULY 18, ‘99. 
MAR. 27, "94. 4 
DEC. 26, ‘94 . 


The Fairfield 
some Lawn Swing 


Rests you when you’re tired. Creates a 
breeze when there isn’t any—cools you 
off. Invigorates when you’re ‘‘all done 
out.’’ Suitable for lawn or piazza, an 
ornament to any home. 

Hardware and Dept. Stores have Fairfield 


Swings set up — gst into one and ay * 
you'll buy it on the spot. ° 


Swing Book Sent Free. 


FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 





On a a 


Nation’s 
Defenders 


May or may not be called into re- 
quisition, but the present crisis 
only proves the necessity of our 
boys receiving a military training 
in part at least. 


Get a Gun and practise Tar- 
Boys ! get Shooting; some day you 
may wish you were a marksman. Buy a 


Daisy Air-Rifle 


Modelled after the latest target rifle, g: 

uine black walnut stock wit ae pe Sie, 
polished steel barrel, finely nickel plated ; 
all parts a reable ; globe sights. 
No wder ; mger, no noise, etc. 
The finest rifle made. Our “ 20th Century 

DAISY” shoots darts as well as shot (un- 
e ualled for target practice), price $1.00; 

AISY Repeaters,” $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a Daisy” 
(be sure the word ‘‘Daisy”’ is on the stock) 
we will send one from the factory o 
receipt of price. Handsome illustrated 
booklet—FREE. : 


THE DAISY MFG. COMPANY, 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 














A THOROUGH WETTING 


DOESNT CHANGE THE COLOR OF 


WILLOW (AL 


SHOES OR , 
CAUSE 
THEM 
FOGROW 
HARD 



















THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Ss 







for 


=~» THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 127 Duane St., N. Y. 


BeSTON BLEND 


IS A COMBINATION OF 


HIGH GRADE 
CENTRAL & SoUTH’ AMERICAN 


COFFEES 


ENDED To PRODUCE THE FINEST — 


BI 
Poss 
SIBLE DRINK ATAREA ASONABLE ¢ COST 


Boston Blend tow-pricea, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two- 
pound cans while hot. Granulation differs from grinding; ground coffee is 
uneven—some coarse and some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, 


due to the uneven grinding. 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 Ibs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 





wy. — VT> ” aeesa KS, oe 


Sa < 


DYEING 





A PLEASURE AT LAST! 


Sold in all Onfers pie Grocers and Druggists, or mailed 


15 cents. 


No Muss. No Trouble. 


, Maypole Soap 


Washes and Dyes at one Operation. 
ANY COLOR. 

The Cleanest, Fastest Dye 
for Soiled or Faded Shirt 
Waists, Blouses, Ribbons, 
Curtains, Un- 
derlinen, etc., 
whether Silk, sw 
Satin, Cotton 
or Wool. 





Address, 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown on the American Continent. It 
may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee 
advertised as ‘‘American.’’ In these 
times most people think they are 
drinking Java or Mocha, but the fact 
remains that the great bulk of the 
coffee used throughout the world is 
raised on the American Continent. 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


1st.— To lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d. —To lovers of Money. 
We sell it at 25 cents per 
pound (50 cts. for 2-lb. can). 
3d. — To lovers of Truth. 
Because the can contains just 
what the label. calls for. 


is Good 


















































“OLD GLORY.” 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


before new or- 
ders can be filled. 
of bunting near- 
ly two months 


The demand for 
Flags is so great 
that it will be 
several weeks 
It will take the 
manufacturers 
to fill orders now 
i eee 6 
a ee 


On receipt of 
a postal card we 
will send to the 
teacher or pupils 
of any callie 
school 100 Flag 
Certificates, by 
means of which 


money can be 
easily and quick- 
ly raised for pur- 


chase of a Flag. 














CARROTS HC 


Gi 








MAY 19, 1898, 


“No Ice 
To-day” 


This is the greet- 
ing to the iceman 
one-quarter of 
the time in 500,000 
families in the 
United States, and 
it may be your 
greeting to him if 
your refrigerator 
is an 





Guaranteed to use one-quarter less ice than 
any other refrigerator and to keep food 
perfectly for a week in hottest weather. 


L274 your dealer; if he can’t supply you 
we'll sell you direct and ship on 30 days’ trial. 
Send name on postal for catalogue and price. 


THE CLARK -SAWYER COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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ORD 


TO THE 


SYVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
our welfare — INSIST on 
aving WELCOME Soap. 
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A UNIQUE MEXICAN DISH. 


Minced Chicken, daintily wrapped in corn 
husk and prepared with delightful flavor of 
original Mexican recipe. Serve hot from 
chafi.g dish or spread thin for delicious 
sanawiches. A new sensation for luncheons 

Tn cans ready for use. If your gro- 
cer has not received this, our latest 
fancy product, send 18 cts. in ste amps 
for sample haif- pound can. 


















NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 

Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 
Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which requires 
7 water, flavor and sugar to make a pint of per- 
ec 

* Dalaty Desserts for Dainty People.”’— 

Free with ~ Fone or send 2c. ame to cover tage. 
Book ni dese tested recipes for making caw. 


Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 























